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HE opening scene of the conference is laid in the 

Sheldonian Theater of Oxford University on the after- 

noon of July 12, 1937. It is an almost circular hall, 
with two steep galleries rising from its small floor. One’s first 
impression is of the mixture of faces and modes of dress: a 
black-robed Eastern Orthodox bishop, with long hair showing 
as he removes his high fezlike hat with its long veil, sits next to 
a very business-like American Presbyterian, while behind them 
is a young man in brown monastic garb, and near by Bishop 
Azariab of South India with his purple vestments. The young 
Patriarch of the Assyrian Church is hereditary head of an 
ancient people who have fled under persecution from Turkey to 
Russia to Persia and thence to Iraq only to be killed by the 
Arabs. Over there is Bishop Seraphim, the harassed-looking 
head of the Russian Church in Exile; while not far away is 
Professor Timothy Lew of Yenching University, sitting close to 
a Coptic Christian from Egypt. 

Five delegates have just spoken, giving their expectations of 
the conference; and one senses immediately a note of disillusion- 
Ment about conferences, even while they express a feeling of 
deep responsibility for some significant results to issue from this 
gathering in the midst of a shaken world. The conclusion they 
have reached is that success must be expected not from man but 
from God. At least there is to be no overconfidence as the work 
begins. My eyes have wandered up during the speeches to the 
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ceiling of this Christopher Wren building where a great painting 
celebrates the triumph of Truth, the Arts, and the Sciences over 
Envy, Rapine, and Ignorance. This art is a typical product of 
that rationalism which is to be under attack throughout the 
conference under the new name of secularism. Just as the deca- 
dent Protestantism of the seventeenth century gave rise to 
pietism on the one hand and rationalism on the other, so the 
present crisis is met at this conference in two ways that are 
continually in tension. Can any significant results be hoped for? 

One of the speakers had reminded us that we were meeting on 
the sixth anniversary of the death of Archbishop Séderblom, 
whose vision and energy had done so much to lend success to 
the Stockholm Conference in 1925; and the presence of John R. 
Mott in the chair recalled the history of ecumenical efforts since 
the formation of the World Student Christian Federation in 
1g05 and the Edinburgh Conference of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in 1910. Apparently the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in his great sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral on July 29 to 
the delegates of the two great ecumenical conferences, forgot 
this when he attributed present efforts to the Lambeth Con- 
ference of the Anglican churches. But the reference to Nathan 
Sdderblom was fitting, for this conference at Oxford was really 
a continuation of the Stockholm Conference. 

In the interim the Universal Christian Council for life and 
work, launched at Stockholm, had brought the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches and the Protestants closer together, had co- 
ordinated the efforts of Christian organizations for social recon- 
struction, and had maintained channels of communication for 
Christian leaders in thought and action. Under the indefatiga- 
ble leadership of Dr. J. H. Oldham of England, research work 
had been carried on for almost three years with the collabora- 
tion of scores of scholars, in preparation for the conference. 
The main results of these researches were placed in the hands of 
the delegates for study prior to their arrival in Oxford; but the 
papers were often too technical for lay readers and were largely 
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ignored in the deliberations of the conference. Yet this implies 
no failure of the program of scholarly interchange of thought, 
for that will go on as a permanent part of the development of 
ecumenical thinking. 

It was a different world in which the Stockholm Conference 
had met. Then the hatreds of the World War were still burning 
and the Germans and the representatives of the allied nations 
were having difficulty in bridging barriers. Now Christians in 
Germany and other countries alike were caught between na- 
tionalism on one side and communism on the other. In 1925 
Europe was still paying war debts with increasing resentment 
to America; today both Europe and America were struggling 
out of a world-wide depression. Then pacifism was strong, 
largely a by-product of European exhaustion; now the problem 
of sanctions and the acute aggression of certain nations had set 
the pacifists’ refusal in a new and more dubious light. Then the 
eschatological theology of a defeated Germany was a mystery 
to English and American delegates; by 1937 Barthian views 
were not only better known but even found influential ex- 
ponents among the Anglo-Saxon group. Indeed it looked as 
though the dialectical theology might dominate this conference 
as surely as Anglo-American thinking had held sway at Stock- 
holm. In 1925 men still had confidence in resolutions; in 1937 
the opening note of the conference was one of disillusionment 
in this regard. 

Here we were, then, gathered from all corners of the earth at 
a time when money was so scarce that it was thought to be an 
open question whether it could rightly be spent for such an as- 
sembly. Clearly the world-situation was full of challenges to 
Christian thought. With one-sixth of the world’s surface and 
one-tenth of its population under the influence of communism, 
what would the churches say about the economic problem? 
With the very conference itself impoverished because the Ger- 
man government refused passports to the delegation from the 
confessional churches, what would be the attitude of Christians 
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toward the totalitarian state? With new syncretic movements 
in the Far East taking advanced positions on social questions, 
what would be the churches’ word as to the uniqueness of its 
gospel? With modern education taking over more and more of 
the moral training of the young, what had Christianity to offer 
as its special educational contribution? In the face of growing 
indifference to the Church as a social force, what could Chris- 
tians do to rise to their evangelistic opportunity? 

If the world confronted the churches with challenges such as 
these, what unified reply could we offer? Also, we could hope to 
say little to which all would agree, for the churches themselves 
are disunited and often sources of hostility rather than brother- 
hood. It was one of the merits of the Oxford Conference that it 
acknowledged this and proclaimed its repentance so often that 
one delegate was moved to ask whether its prayer of confession 
would ever end and its act of dedication begin. All of us knew 
that behind the Eastern Orthodox representatives was an un- 
enviable record of suppressing minority sects of Christians on 
the Balkans, and that the American Methodists and Baptists 
represented to our Far Eastern friends an un-Christian discrim- 
ination against Negro church members. Could the churches 
pronounce upon the “secular” world when its own house was in 
such a state? Yet we dared not leave without some message to 
the world. For, despite the measure of indifference to anything 
the Church might say at Oxford, there were hundreds of thou- 
sands waiting for some significant declaration of the Christian 
position in an hour of great moral confusion. This was our di- 
lemma; and we faced it handicapped by almost insurmountable 
differences of national and ecclesiastical background and of 
language, by the official absence of so great and influential a 
branch of Christendom as the Roman Catholic Church which 
had declined to consider an invitation to Oxford, by the poor 
selection and preparation of the delegations most of which had 
been ground out by ecclesiastical machinery without reference 
either to the representation of the women, laymen, and youth 
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of the churches or to deep concern for and intelligent grasp of 
the problems to be handled, and, finally, by the absence of the 
German Lutheran and Reformed delegations. Could we, with 
such handicaps, fulfil the expectation that we would give a 
demonstration of Christian unity and an authoritative word for 
the churches? 

A conference of this sort presents an interesting problem in 
social adjustment, for the various groups come together, each 
with some preconceived notion of what should be accom- 
plished, each with a confidence shared by the larger constitu- 
ency which it represents that it has the truest insight into the 
nature of the real problem to be faced, and each with a tendency 
to be dogmatic in direct proportion to its earnestness. Where 
these convictions differ as widely as they were bound to in an 
ecumenical conference, and were held with religious earnestness, 
it would require a great deal of grace to carry on fruitful discus- 
sion. Here were Eastern Orthodox friends whose conception of 
the Church was such as to make it a divine institution, the very 
body of Christ on the earth, so that the Church as such could 
not be said to have failed, even though “organized Christianity” 
might fail. Here again was the liberal Anglican unable to admit 
Quakers to the joint communion service because they were not 
“baptized Christians.”” Here were Barthians and other pietists 
seeing the task in terms solely of personal redemption, while 
American Methodists thought of concrete programs of social 
reform. Often it was the terminology which stood in the 
way, as when a German spoke of the churches’ task as that of 
“preaching the word,” but included in “preaching” elements 
which we would better express in the broader phrase “mani- 
festing the spirit of the Gospel.’ 

Luckily the conference did not break up into sections until 


‘Germany was represented by an Old Catholic Church delegate and by two dele- 
gates (Bishop Melle and Rev. Paul Schmidt) from the Federation of Protestant Free 
Churches. The latter, incidentally, created an embarrassing situation by that staunch 
support of the Nazi program under which these minority groups work in freedom and 
by their indifference to the plight of the confessional churches. 
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Wednesday morning (it had opened on Monday afternoon), so 
that in the many platform addresses from widely differing 
points of view, as well as in the personal contacts as delegates 
mingled in the colleges where they stayed and on the streets 
before and after meetings, better acquaintance was made pos- 
sible. Names became personalities, sectarian labels gave way 
before human sympathy, and absurd logical conclusions which 
one had derived from some account of an opposing theological 
position were mercifully dispelled by first-hand contact with 
the humane living faith of its adherent. Humor is difficult when 
passed through an interpreter, but an infectious laugh can dis- 
pel many suspicions. (Pastor Thurneysen, the colleague of 
Barth in volumes of stern Calvinistic sermons, turned out to be 
a charming, jovial man with the utmost will to meet a theologi- 
cal heretic halfway!) At the same time the plenary sessions, 
full to overflowing in these early days with long addresses 
(many of which took so much longer to deliver with impressive 
periods than to read in the translations furnished!), forced 
delegates to strain toward an understanding of each other. But 
no part of the fellowship was more conducive to mutual sympa- 
thy than the services of worship in St. Mary’s Church, where 
the leaders were announced not by name but in the terse state- 
ment, “The service this morning will be in French [or German, 
or English].”” Thus the leader passed rapidly into his representa- 
tive capacity as he led us in corporate worship; and the hymns 
rose in a mingling of many voices and accents as symbols of a 
deep community of faith and aspiration. 

The plenary sessions in those first days were overloaded with 
addresses which were closely packed with the speakers’ best 
thought, for each was a serious adventure in understanding. On 
the first evening the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed regret 
at the absence of any official Roman Catholic delegation 
(though Catholic laymen had collaborated in preparatory stud- 
ies) and replied to the German government’s withdrawal of 
confessional delegates’ passports by saying that “‘these ob- 
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stacles only deepen our sympathy with our brethren in their 
trials and in their efforts to maintain the freedom of the Church 
of Christ.”” The following morning we listened for two hours 
and a half to four addresses on the backgrounds of Oxford. 
Professor Runestan of Sweden traced the development from 
Stockholm to Oxford; Dr. Oldham of England gave a brilliant 
interpretation of the meaning and possibilities of Oxford which 
set the pace for the whole conference; while Dr. Schénfeld of 
Switzerland spoke of the labor that had gone into preparatory 
research, and Dean Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary 
gave our transatlantic fellow-Christians some realization of the 
creative character of the American approach to the conference. 
(Everyone had conscientiously sat in suffering on uncomforta- 
ble chairs for two hours when he introduced a seventh-inning 
stretch before his address, to the scandal of many and to the 
great relief of all: “very American and very sensible,” as one 
Englishman put it.) 

With two addresses on the subject “The Church Faces a 
Secular Culture,’ Reinhold Niebuhr and T. Z. Koo threw out 
the challenge to the conference. The former, with his unique 
brand of satire and penetrating paradox, laid bare the hypoc- 
risy of current Christian thinking and, after plunging his 
audience into despair down the torrent of his oratory, reminded 
us that the times of human despair are the creative epochs of 
the prophetic spirit. Dr. Koo, one of China’s great, statesman- 
like Christians, spoke in quieter, deeper vein of the tragic come- 
dy of a Church caught in the web of the forces from which it 
sought to save the world: human arrogance, the craving to 
create and possess material things regardless of these ends, and 
the denial of love in self-interest. The listener could not help 
feeling that the antithesis of church versus world was too sharp- 
ly drawn, and that the dramatic contrast ran the risk of falsify- 
ing the concrete situations to be faced. “Secularism” was a bug- 
aboo of the whole conference which was never clearly examined, 
but served as a sort of Machiavellian external enemy to weld the 
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group together. But it could not discharge the function of the 
Prince’s foreign war because we were reminded that it existed 
within the churches. The figure therefore shifts to that of a 
cancerous surgeon trying to operate on a cancer patient. 

A particularly weighty session was that late afternoon meet- 
ing at which were given three addresses on the significance and 
function of the Church, by an Orthodox professor of canon law, 
a Presbyterian missionary intimately acquainted with the 
younger churches of the Far East, and a Baptist professor of 
social ethics. The reader has already guessed that this menu 
was calculated to produce ecclesiological indigestion. To Pro- 
fessor Zankov of Sofia “the Church is no human union or as- 
sociation” but a ‘“divine-human house of unity,” yet it is no 
ascetic church against the world, but a living force for unity in 
the world through love, until the day dawns and the shadows 
flee away with the coming of the Savior at the resurrection of 
the dead. To Dr. William Daton the Church’s task is to show 
that in Christ there is no Aryan or Semite. To Justin Wroe 
Nixon it is a social institution bearing witness to a supra-human 
moral order of love, which requires as the condition of human 
existence on this planet ‘‘a world-community, that is, a fellow- 
ship.” It was a curious fact that in discussion the Orthodox 
representatives tended to join American delegates in avoiding 
theological discussion of the nature of the Church, in the face of 
Scandinavian Barthian demands for such preliminary definition. 
Was this because the differences were felt to be insuperable at 
present and agreement on practical measures might be imperiled? 
Was it from an unconscious desire to retain the powerful sup- 
port of the ecumenical movement for a harassed branch of the 
Christian Church? Or was it an attempt to work in co-operation 
without conceding its own ecclesiastical superiority? This is a 
difficult question to answer, but it must be met in due season if 
ecumenical unity is to be honestly proclaimed. 

One was somewhat surprised to note the measure of agree- 
ment between Emil Brunner and W. R. Matthews as to the 
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basis of Christian ethics. The one is a Barthian tainted with 
regard for natural theology, the other a Platonist like his pred- 
ecessor, Dean Inge. Yet both agreed that the Sermon on the 
Mount teaches an eschatological ethics and not a social pro- 
gram for a perfect human society. 

With a series of addresses on the responsibility of the ecu- 
menical church in the world by T. S. Eliot, the English poet and 
Anglo-Catholic essayist, Pasteur Maury, the French Calvinist, 
Dr. Samuel Cavert, of our American Federal Council of 
Churches, and Rev. C. Yasuda, of Japan, the first week’s 
plenary sessions came to an end. These addresses showed once 
again the variety of viewpoints to be reconciled. Mr. Eliot dep- 
recated the attempt to cloak differences under formulas, or 
even to eradicate distinctions in a uniformity and pleaded in- 
stead for a slow, steady movement toward mutual understand- 
ing and common faith. Pasteur Maury, fearful of a social gospel 
which lured the church into secular reform movements, affirmed 
that the distinctive task of the Church is to confess its faith in 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, with open doors for all to hear; and 
Mr. Yasuda, in a rather naive disavowal of the seriousness of 
Shinto “reverence” being practiced by Christians, declared for 
a similar emphasis on expounding the gospel to the people of 
Japan. Dr. Cavert, however, introduced a more aggressive spir- 
it into the conception of the function of a universal church. 
After offering a correction of the Apostles’ Creed to say ironical- 
ly, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, and regret that it 
does not exist,” he reminded us that the greatest expansion in 
the history of the Church had been effected by the modern mis- 
sionary movements; and pleaded for a realization of that early 
Christian boast, ‘‘We hold the world together.’’ Here was a 
challenge to transcend the boundaries of class and state and 
race and sect in a great world-wide fellowship: the ecumenical 
church. 

As though to punctuate this plea there were introduced into 
the conference two documents which gave occasion for one of 
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the most moving sessions of the following week. On Monday 
afternoon, at a business session of the conference, the Arch- 
bishop of York introduced a report from the Committee of 
Thirty-five recommending the establishment of a World Council 
of Churches, in which the “Life and Work” and “Faith and 
Order”? movements would be merged, with the hope that even- 
tually the new organization would also be closely identified with 
the work of the International Missionary Council, the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, the 
World Student Christian Federation, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., and the Central Bureau for Inter-Church Aid. The 
vastness of the proposal was staggering, and its very introduc- 
tion transposed the mind into another key where smaller 
harmonies could swell to a crescendo of triumphant symphony. 
It was a thrilling moment when, after discussion of the report 
by representatives of various interests, the delegates with pro- 
longed applause indorsed the project. Concretely, it calls for 
a General Assembly of representatives of the Churches (about 
two hundred members) meeting every five years, a central 
Council (of about sixty members) meeting annually, and com- 
missions for further study of the problems under consideration 
in the present “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work” moyve- 
ments. In view of the number of appeals now being made for 
world-wide Christian conferences (Oxford, Edinburgh, then 
Hangchow in 1938 and the Ecumenical Youth World Con- 
ference at Geneva in 1939), there is a real danger of duplicated 
effort at great expense. This proposal, while not abrogating 
plans for the two forthcoming conferences, should serve to com- 
bine Christian resources for a united movement of incalculable 
strength. It is a step into new horizons of Christian power in 
the world, and everyone who feels the pressure upon Christi- 
anity to assert itself as a genuine force in world-affairs will 
rejoice and hope for consummation of the plan. 

The other stirring manifestation of the ecumenical spirit was 


the message of brotherly encouragement sent by the conference 
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to the Evangelical Church in Germany and the decision to send 
a deputation to deliver the message in person. After assuring 
the German churches that the circumstances of their absence 
serve only to create ‘‘a stronger sense of fellowship than before,” 
the message goes on to affirm that their sufferings have become 
the suffering of the whole Christian Church and their courage 
an inspiration to equal faithfulness in a) the churches, and calls 
upon the Christian churches throughout the world to pray for 
them. With deep feeling the conference arose as one man to 
indorse in silence this gesture of Christian unity. 

Meanwhile the program passed into a second phase. The 
daily schedule for the latter part of the first week had been as 
follows: g:30-10:00, morning prayers in St. Mary’s Church; 
10:15-12:45, meetings of the five sections; 4:30-6:30, plenary 
sessions for addresses; and 8:15-10:00, meetings of sections or 
their drafting committees. It will be noted that much time was 
given to the work of the five sections or commissions. These 
were groups of about eighty delegates each to discuss respec- 
tively: Church and Community (Volk); Church and State; 
Church, Community, and State in Relation to the Economic 
Order; Church, Community, and State in Relation to Educa- 
tion; and the Universal Church and the World of Nations. 

The sections were where the real give-and-take of the con- 
ference took place. Each section’ had before it memoranda pre- 
pared during a two-and-a-half-year period by Christian scholars 
all over the world, and particularly a draft report written by the 
chairman, or some other student of the memoranda, on the 
basis of these studies. These reports were offered as spring- 
boards for discussion, and different sections sprang different 
lengths from them. In the discussions of the sections real dii- 
ferences of opinion were freely expressed within the limitations 
set by an allotment of four minutes for each speaker and the 


time for translation of his remarks. Sometimes these were dif- 


? This paragraph is based upon the conduct of Section I of which the writer was a 
member and served on the drafting committee. 
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ferences due to terminology, and these were clarified and re- 
ferred to the drafting committee. At other times, however, 
there were differences as to the whole approach to the problem, 
and then longer discussion ensued. Frequently both sides re- 
mained adamant, and then the chairman—acting always under 
pressure of the time available—after appropriate opportunity 
for expression of the differences and for ventures in reconcilia- 
tion, suggested that the drafting committee set forth the mind 
of the group. Since the drafting committee was itself consti- 
tuted of representatives of these anticipated antitheses, it was 
only necessary to add to it special) members representing 
other viewpoints on particular questions. After three sessions 
(a total of six and a half hours) of this preliminary discussion, 
the original draft report had been criticized with reference to 
general outline and content, and corrections suggested for par- 
ticular paragraphs. The drafting committee then launched up- 
on its intensive work, lasting often into the night, in an attempt 
by its eight or nine members to reach agreement or else to ex- 
press difference on the issues covered, while the chairman held 
wandering theological discussions to the points at issue and 
patiently edged the conversations forward. It was a great priv- 
ilege to have a share in this intimate and freer discussion in the 
spirit of a common task and reaching out for deeper mutual 
understanding. A long siege of apparently hopeless discussion 
would suddenly break with an “Ah! Now I see what you mean! 
We think that, too, though we would not have said it so”; and 
broad smiles would replace the nettled expressions of confusion. 
Then back went the drafting committee to the section with two 
items to report: first, a brief, trenchant “‘message’’ to be sub- 
mitted by the commission to the conference as a whole; and, 
second, a report of progress on the longer report of the commis- 
sion. The message was then considered in the commission, para- 
graph by paragraph, and in general accepted with minor emen- 
dations. This was Monday morning and our commission was to 
report in plenary session on Tuesday morning, with the “mes- 
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sage” mimeographed in three languages! (This proved to be 
impossible because of a deadlock which prolonged our discus- 
sion, and Section II reported ahead of us.) 

The major business of the second week of the conference was 
the presentation in plenary sessions of these reports from the 
five sections, each of which represented such a process of de- 
liberation as has been described above. [t would have been easy 
for these reports to have excoriated the secular forces for their 
failure, but Reinhold Niebuhr had warned us that perhaps the 
self-righteous older brother had had something to do with the 
Prodigal Son’s leaving home in the first place. Every report 
contained an acknowledgment that the Church’s failure in her 
duty was a contributory factor both in the present problems and 
in the rise and anti-Christian movements. The general tone of 
the reports was one of contrition coupled with a determination 
to speak a more independent message born of greater faith in 
the Christian gospel; while specific problems were handled with 
varying degrees of realism but always with concrete reference. 

Capitalism, we were told, challenges the purpose of God by 
setting up class distinctions as obstacles to fellowship by de- 
veloping irresponsible power concentrated in a few hands, by 
enhancing acquisitiveness, by denying the chance to men to 
serve God through a daily task, by accentuating the control of 
impersonal forces over human effort, and by fostering interna- 
tional economic rivalry as a potent cause of war. The rise of 
communism in protest against these evils is a challenge to the 
Church, not to a war on communists but to self-examination. 
The report offered six tests for an economic order: opportunity 
for every person for free and full development of his capacities; 
the duty and the right to work; freedom from barriers of class 
and race in human fellowship; adequate protection of the 
family, the aged, and the sick; proper conservation and use of 
natural resources for the benefit of all; and responsibility for the 
social consequences of individual property in view of its social 
origin. Not only must the Church continually apply these tests 
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to the economic life of the community. It must also set its own 
house in order as an owner of property and an employer of 
labor, and overcome in its own fellowship the barriers of class 
and race, thereby bearing its first witness to the Gospel by its 
own example. 

The section on Church and Community reviewed the threats 
to human community in the modern world and called attention 
to three major problems confronting the churches. These are: 
the illegitimate development of love of homeland into national 
egotism, intolerance of minority groups, and deification of the 
state; the transition from pride in racial distinctiveness to racial 
animosity and discrimination which pollute even the churches 
themselves; and the control of instrumentalities of spiritual 
growth by forces which have lost sight of religious ends. In the 
face of these problems the local churches are called upon “to 
realize at any cost a unity transcending class, social status, race 
or nation, to create ecumenical fellowship ...., to seek sim- 
plicity and discipline in personal living beyond accepted stand- 
ards”’; to show greater concern for the outcasts, the underprivi- 
leged, and the persecuted; to undertake new, daring social exper- 
iments in local communities to raise the general level of the 
social conscience and to help reconcile conflicts of interests and 
classes; and to demonstrate such a solidarity in its own fellow- 
ship as shall transcend the barriers which keep men apart. One 
could not help wondering what many American churches will 
think of such a sentence as this: “In the services of worship, in 
its more informal fellowship, in its organization, and in the truly 
Christian home, there can be no place for discriminations of race 
or color.” 

A high level of thinking was furnished by the section on 
Church and State which contained such a galaxy of stars as 
Viscount Cecil, T. Z. Koo, William Adams Brown, Lord 
Lothian, Sir Alfred Zimmern, and the Archbishop of York. 
Starting from the premise that the State is both an order within 
which churches carry on their work and an institution with 
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which the Church may co-operate or enter into conflict accord- 
ing to the situation, the report then outlines the present his- 
torical situation in the relations of Church and State. It 
stresses, as the duties of the Church toward the State, that the 
Church must continue to hold up its Christian ideals as tests of 
state actions and to maintain its world-wide fellowship as an 
international brotherhood which transcends nationalism. On 
the other hand, the State owes to the Church freedom to carry 
on its religious functions. 

The section on international relations came out for a strong 
ecumenical Christian fellowship as an antidote for the fear 
which pervades international life today. At the same time the 
report revealed failure to agree regarding pacifism, even while 
it vigorously condemned war as involving ‘“‘compulsory enmity, 
diabolical outrage against human personality, and a wanton 
distortion of the truth.” 

The final report received was on education; and here a rather 
formidable series of definitions of terms led up to a statement of 
the problems to be confronted. The immediate tasks of the 
Church were found to be: to provide a theology relevant to 
current life, and a philosophy and psychology of education; to 
furnish a program of religious education for youth in a rapidly 
moving world; to mold public opinion governing educational 
policies in so-called Christian nations; and, in non-Christian 
countries, to maintain an educational program at least as effi- 
cient as the State system requires, while she gives the added 
power of a Christian motivation. 

The generality of these reports would deprive them of any 
particular concrete value were it not for two things. In the first 
place, those who framed them had shared long and arduous 
hours considering concrete instances in terms of which the gen- 
eral phases could be formulated. In the second place, the more 
concrete and specific material is to be found in the fuller reports 
which could not be introduced, for lack of time, into the plenary 
sessions. 
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It should be said to the credit of the delegates that they gave 
sustained, close attention to these reports. There was no dearth 
of critical examination, as Dr. Mott found in carrying out the 
thankless task of selecting representative persons from those 
anxious to speak on the several reports. For instance, on the 
report on Church and Community nineteen delegates were 
heard, who included four from the United States, two of whom 
were Negroes, two from England, seven from the European 
continent, two from China, one from South Africa, and one 
from India. But, as this shows, he proved a remarkably fair 
chairman—and an inexorable one when the time was up. Each 
report was referred after this discussion to the drafting com- 
mittee of the section for emendation, and recommended by 
the conference to the churches for study. 

During the work of the sections the Associate Delegates met 
for a series of addresses on the issues facing the commissions; 
and the youth group met in Mansfield College for discussions of 
their own. Though neither group added to the resolutions or 
recommendations issuing from the conference, they were in this 
way kept informed as to the background of the later plenary 
sessions. The presence of a substantial group of youth served 
at least as a reminder of that coming generation on whose 
shoulders must rest the burden of that ecumenical church 
which, let us hope, may become a reality in their day. 

What, then, did Oxford accomplish? No staggering impact 
was made on world-politics or the economic order. No common 
creed was promulgated. No specific program was adopted for 
united action. The great achievement of the conference was a 
less spectacular but no less powerful unifying of Christian forces 
through definite growth in mutual respect and understanding. 
Willingness to sit down together without mutual recrimination 
for heresy; mutual appreciation through a resolute will to grasp 
strange concepts and points of view; a serious reckoning with 
the facts confronting the churches; a deep unity of concern that 
the church should prove its fitness to serve mankind in this 
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hour of desperate need; a definite merging of thought and, 
where conflicts of outlook persisted, the awakening of deeper 
reflection; a fresh awareness of the need to create in the churches 
a sense of belonging to a universal Christian movement; and a 
very real practical step in the achievement of ecumenical 
unity—these are what Oxford wrought. The spirit of those two 
weeks together is caught up into the “Message from the Oxford 
Conference to the Christian Churches.” In this letter the Arch- 
bishop of York, acting for the conference committee, wrote with 
veritable Pauline tones of the humility, the hope, the consecra- 
tion, and the fellowship in which we stand together in Christian 
love; and called upon the churches to take up the task to which 
they are summoned by the need of the world. Dr. J. H. Oldham 
had already, in one of the most memorable of the worship serv- 
ices in St. Mary’s Church, summed up the mood of the con- 
ference in five key words: creatureliness, penitence, forgiveness, 
learning, and confidence. In this spirit, too, the last meeting at 
Oxford concluded with a solemn act of dedication of the con- 
ference and its individual members in “‘bounden duty and serv- 
ice” to God. 

There are lessons to be learned from Oxford. Too few laymen 
were present when we consider that they, rather than profes- 
sional clerical leaders, must bear the brunt of the ethical strug- 
gle between church, community, and state. As so often hap- 
pens, the church was confused with the clergy. Youth was very 
inadequately represented considering both the need of welding 
it into the Christian enterprise and the stake it has in the future 
of the ecumenical movement. The women, who constitute so 
large a proportion of the most active membership of the 
churches and who share increasingly in the control of social 
policy in the several nations, were scarcely represented at all. 
Though there was some chance for informal mutual contact at 
the dining-halls of the colleges where many took their meals, 
little or nothing was done to promote acquaintance among the 
delegates. The time devoted to public addresses was far too 
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great in proportion to the time allowed for discussion in the 
sections, with the result that many members of the sections felt 
that the dispatch with which many questions had to be settled 
precluded any adequate consideration of the complicated issues 
before them. Good interpreters were few, so that the brilliant 
services of Dr. Koechlin of Switzerland were the more appre- 
ciated. Better equipment of the translators in the technical 
vocabulary of theological discussion would have facilitated dis- 
cussion considerably. None of these difficulties is insurmount- 
able, and there is little doubt that future conferences will show 
increased effectiveness with growing experience. 

The great, colorful service in St. Paul’s Cathedral three days 
later belongs to Oxford as well as to Edinburgh. Here Oxford 
ended and passed on the torch to the members of the ensuing 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order. In an impressive 
public service, attended by the Lord Mayor of London and by 
delegates to both conferences in academic robes and clerical 
vestments, the Archbishop of Canterbury sounded the final call 
for those who had been at Oxford, using the stirring text of 
Exod. 4:15—‘‘Speak to the children of Israel that they go 
forward!’ And out we went into the London throngs, members 
of a deeper and wider fellowship than the Church had ever 
known before. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








THE UNION OF BEING AND PERSONALITY 
JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


HEN supreme personality is made central and form- 

ative in religious thought there remains on the 

frontiers of religious intuition also a sense of some- 
thing beyond, a more, an unincluded ontological remainder 
finding expression in such terms as “infinite,” “eternal,” the 
“absolute.” This marginal but meaningful outre mer calls for 
recognition and interpretation lest the mind fail to respond to 
the wider horizons of meaning that encompass and invade 
consciousness. 

It is this spiritually circumambient reality which the soul of 
India, more than that of any other people, has made the object 
of devout meditation. Yet not India alone, nor the Orient 
alone; for it reveals its presence in the world-wide literature of 
religion and philosophy, stirring the soul as with the breath of 
its native air. 

This original, precedent, all-embracing entity—whether 
actual or imaginary—awakens coincidently religious emotion 
and philosophical reflection. The mind regards it with rever- 
ence and awe and, with conscious inadequacy but a deep sense 
of reality, endeavors to embody it in ontological concepts prat- 
tling to itself, in the childhood of its maturity, of being, oneness, 
the eternal, the infinite, ‘the Beyond that is within.” Yet this 
ontal prescience, the mysterium magnum, persistently tran- 
scends definite affirmatives and even provokes resort to priva- 
tives—the unlimited, the unconditioned—and negatives— 
“Neti, Neti,” naught, the abyss, darkness—in despair of what- 
ever is too confining for its boundless heights and depths. 

It would seem at first as if there were no real affinity between 
being and personality. “Being” is vague, indefinite, unlimited ; 

‘ Boutroux’s suggestive phrase. 
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“personality” is definite, concrete, comprehensible. Yet upon 
further reflection a point of contact appears and one that in- 
volves a very definite and clear relationship. It lies in con- 
sciousness. If Original Being, the One, the Absolute, is con- 
scious, there is a ground of kinship with supreme personality— 
a kinship not only conceivable but full of meaning, without 
which the two concepts fall apart and remain neutral, if not 
irreconcilable. 

A survey of the history of religious thought regarding ulti- 
mate reality reveals the significant fact that in much of the 
most profound religious philosophy of mankind consciousness 
is uniformly assigned to Supreme Being. This is especially 
notable in India. In his study of Sankara (ca. 789-820), the 
classic teacher and interpreter of Advaita (Vedanta) philoso- 
phy, Rudolf Otto epitomizes the idea of the Eternal Being thus: 
“The Eternal One in its uniform nature is wholly and purely 
Atman or spirit, pure consciousness, pure knowledge.’” Relat- 
ing this to the earlier Vedic religion from which Vedantism 
sprang, he further concludes: ‘“The Brahman conception rises 
beyond a personal God and yet still bears the fragrance and 
color of the ground from which it springs.’’ 

Pure consciousness is at times conceived as supraconscious- 
ness, but this does not annul its nature as conscious. Indeed 
it points, rather, to the highest form of consciousness—self- 
consciousness. The following lines from one of the Upanishads 
represent the Original One as distinctively self-conscious. 

“Verily in the beginning this world was Brahman, One alone. It knew 
only itself, ‘Iam Brahman.’ Therefore it became the all.’’4 
The last clause is very significant: ‘‘Therefore it became the 
All”—implying that pure self-consciousness by its very nature 
as such gives rise to all that exists. 

2 Mysticism East and West, trans. by Bertha L. Bracey and Richenda C. Payne (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932). 

3 [bid., p. 105. 

4 Brihadaranyaka, I, 4. Quoted by Kenneth Saunders in The Gospel for Asia, p. 213. 
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The consciousness thus ascribed to the One is by no means 
conceived as so restricted and oppositional as that of the human 
self. 


The Hindu will challenge that consciousness implies difference such as 
obtains in ordinary perception and reflection. The consciousness of 
brahman is a state of realization, jiana, in which the coincidentia opposi- 
torum has become a fact. It is described as brahmdnanda, the bliss of 
brahman.s 


Still more significant is it that in spite of this inherent su- 
periority the Supraconscious One is conceived as coincident 
with, or as embracing, the human self. “Brahma is Atman. At- 
man is Brahma.” 


We are here face to face with the real mysticism of the Upanishads. 
This highest essence of man, the self, the Brahman, is difficult of percep- 
tion; it is hidden, as in a deep cavern, in that deathless being who exists 
from the beginning of all time and beyond all time. .... It can only be 
known, or intuited, by the person to whom it reveals its own nature.° 


It is a still further step toward personality—and this is of 
utmost consequence—that, at times at least, the Original One 
is conceived as not only conscious and the source of selfhood 
but also as moral. 


The different phases of experience and belief which we find in the 
Upanishads need not therefore be taken out and pitted against one an- 
other. They may all be regarded as stages of experience between which 
the minds of the sages oscillated in attempting the realisation of a truth 
which was beyond speech, beyond thought and beyond all sense-percep- 
tion. It was sometimes felt as the great over-lord, the controller, creator, 
ordainer, and master of all, sometimes as the blissful spiritual experience, 
and sometimes as the simple unity in which all duality has vanished. 
This truth, person, or absolute—whatever it may be called—was felt as 
the highest embodiment of moral perfection. It is complete self-illumina- 


tion, bodiless, faultless, sinless and pure.’ 


$’ Kurt F. Ledecker, ‘“‘Harris and Indian Philosophy,” in the commemorative vol- 
ume, William Torrey Harris, p. 89. 

®S. N. Dasgupta, Hindu Mysticism (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1927), 
Pp. 47-48. 

7 Ibid., p. 55. 
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Even when its religious nature is not prominent, as, ¢.g., in 
the earliest Greek philosophy, there is the same unification of 
thought, consciousness, with being. That profound primordial 
thinker of the Eleatic school, Parmenides, for whom Socrates 
as a youth felt so deep a reverence, regarded Ultimate Being 
as “imperishable . . . . whole, indivisible, continued . . . . un- 
changeable, perfect . . . . identical with thought.” 


The Chinese mind—to turn to a contrasted yet consonant 


has had its own characteristic con- 





outlook upon the ultimate 
ception of Original Being as Heaven (Shang-Ti), i.e., transcend- 
ent, comprehensive conscious knowledge: ‘““There is Heaven; 
It knows me.” 

The union of being and personality, transcendence and im- 
manence, appears in another aspect in the later Hebraic con- 


ception of deity. Here the personalistic note strongly prevails. 
“Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth Eternity, 
whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.’” 

Nothing is more significant in Christianity, philosophically, 
than the way in which it unites (though not always consistently) 
pure being and supreme personality, without losing the full 
significance of either, and even to the heightening of both. 

It is not necessary to do more than cite a few instances of 
this union in Christian theology. In the Alexandrian school we 
find Clement asserting, 


“God is formless and nameless, although we rightly make use of the 


best names in designating him .... he is infinite... . . Only the Son 
who is the power and wisdom of the Father, is positively knowable.”” 


8 Tf. Jackson, ‘‘Parmenides,”’ Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed.); ‘‘Dasselbe ist, was 
da denkt und welcher gedacht wird; das Sein ist Vernuft und dem Gedanken kommt 
Sein zu’’ (J. Erdmann, Geschichte der Philosophie, 1, 37). 

It is interesting to note also the marked correspondence between Parmenides’ con- 
ception of nonreality, i.e., of the world of plurality, with the Hindu maya. For some- 
thing of the relative unreality, or secondary reality, of the external world of sensation 
naturally ensues upon the full recognition of the complete reality of Essential Being. 

9Tsa. 57:15. 


10 F. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, 1, 315. 
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Yet Clement does not allow the divine infinity to obscure the 
vivid consciousness of the divine personality, declaring, “God 
never ceases to listen to the inward converse of the heart. 
.... God is all eye and all ear if one may make use of these 
expressions.’ Origen is equally confident that while God is an 
immaterial, purely spiritua] essence, he is also near at hand, 
available, accessible to prayer. ‘““He who prays becomes more 
fitted to be united to the Lord that fills the whole world.” 

It is, however, Augustine, influenced as he was by Neo- 
platonism, who unites suprapersonal and personal conceptions 
most fully and feelingly. His paradoxes are exceptionally ex- 
pressive of this union: 

“Ut sic intelligamus Deum, si possumus, quantum possumus, sine 


qualitate bonum, sine qualitate magnum, sine indigentia creatorem, sine 
situ praesidentem, sine habitu omnia continentem, sine loco ubique 


totum, sine tempore sempiternam, sine ulla sui mutatione mutabilia 
facientem nihilque patientem.”” 

Never in the history of philosophy has so ardent a mind, united 
to so flaming a heart, been directed with such passionate in- 
tensity upon God," finding in him complete satisfaction for both 
mind and heart. 

In medieval scholasticism also the divine conscious aseity is 
constantly emphasized. In his striking volume, The Spirit of 
Mediaeval Philosophy, Etienne Gilson describes the medieval 
conception of God as follows: 

That which is in virtue of itself and is not made, presents itself to 
thought in fact as the very type of the immutable and fully realized. The 


divine being is necessarily eternal, because existence is His very essence; 
He is not the less necessarily immutable, since nothing can be added or 


withdrawn from Him without destroying His essence simultaneously with 


" Miscellanies, Book VII. 

» Tetsutan Ariga, ‘““The Life of Prayer,’ Kentsutakyo Kenkyo, Vol. XIV, No. 2. 

'3 Quoted by Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, I, 341. 

'*That for ecclesiastical and pedagogical purposes Augustine should have rep- 
resented God as self-centered sovereign and thus have initiated the sovereignty theology 
Is one of the most tragic examples in history of the deleterious effect of the church 


endeavoring to adapt theology to its own ends. 
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His perfection; He is therefore finally repose, as a tranquil ocean of sub- 
stance integrally present to Himself and for Whom the very conception of 
an event would be altogether meaningless. But, at the same time, be- 
cause it is of being that God is the perfection, He is not merely its com- 
plete fulfilment and realization, He is also its absolute expansion, that 
is to say its infinity.*s 

That this conception of infinity as pure actuality was linked 
in scholasticism with a very definite doctrine of the divine per- 
sonality—none too closely connected, however, with the Chris- 
tian conception of Divine Fatherhood—needs only a glance at 
the Summa of Thomas to confirm. Question 16, Article III, 
e.g., is followed by this answer: 

Conclusio—Cum quodcumque sit cognoscible et verum, inquantum 
ens, verum ipsum cum ente converti necesse est, sicut et bonum; addit 
tamen verum ipsi enti ordinem ad intellectum.” 

In Christian mysticism, both Catholic and Protestant, the 
realization of the depth and meaning of Being reaches its most 
ardent and intense form, heightened by an experience of the 
intimacy of personal communion which fuses Being with the 
Divine Person. Here Christian mysticism at once confirms and 
surpasses oriental mysticism. 

Professor Otto, in his illuminating comparison of Sankara 
with the German mystic Meister Eckhart, finds these two wide- 
ly separated mystical thinkers in profound agreement as re- 
spects their conception of God as superpersonal but never im- 
personal: ‘Pure Being and Spirit .... the supra-personal 
Godhead . . . . high above the God of person and persons.’”” 
And yet with all this deep unison of feeling and idea Otto dis- 
cerns also a very marked difference between the two mystics: 

Sankara’s Brahman is sat, chit and chaitanyam; is Being and Spirit 
through and through, utterly opposed to all “deafness” (jada) and all 
matter. No one can deny the lofty spirituality of this conception of God. 


s The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. by A. H. C. Downes (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 55. 

6 When anything whatsoever is understandable and true, as far as it is being, there 
is the necessity that the true itself be vested with being, just as the good also; the true 
however adds to being in itself order for the mind. 

17 Mysticism East and West, pp. 165-66. 
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But the difference between this and Eckhart’s conception is at once 
palpable, if the question is asked: Is this Brahman a living God? “I am 
the living God’’—that is more than a God who lives. .... It can be re- 
discovered in all its strength in Eckhart, not in his theistic substructure 
but in his mystical conceptions. This God becomes a mystical God be- 
cause He is a stream of glowing vitality. The eternal “repose” of the 
Godhead, which Eckhart maintains, has a different meaning from that of 
the resting Sat in India. It is both the principle and the conclusion of a 
mighty inward movement, of an eternal process of ever-flowing life. “A 
wheel rolling out of itself,” “a stream flowing into itself’: these are 
metaphors which would be quite impossible for the One of Sankara. 
The Deity of Eckhart is causa sui, but this not in the merely exclusive 
sense, that every foreign causa is shut out, but in the most positive sense 
of a ceaseless self-production of Himself. In fact: 


.... der sich selbst erschuf 
Von Ewigkeit in immer schaffendem Beruf.” 


The living God, so intensely realized by Eckhart, does not 
overpower human personality but rather heightens it. Man 
preserves his selfhood even in the presence of the eternal. Thus 
does Christian mysticism, in one of its freest, most speculatively 
daring exponents, keep firm hold of personality, divine and 
human, while most intensely conscious of “the abyss of God- 
head.” “In it [in modeless Being] I was myself, I willed myself, 
and knew myself as Him, who made this man.”’ 

American religious thought discloses a fresh sense of the 
fusion of the eternal and the personal, Original Being and per- 
sonality. Jonathan Edwards, the Augustine of the New World, 
was from his youth captivated by the thought of pure being, 
revealed to the soul by “a Divine and Supernatural Light.” 
“God is the sum of all being,” he writes, “‘and there is no being 
without his being; all things are in Him and He in all.” And 
yet Edwards, “‘voyaging through strange seas of thought alone”’ 
discovers that true existence means ultimately self-existence. 
“Bodies have no proper being of their own. ... . Spirits only 
are properly beings. ... . And as to the spirits they are the 
communications of the Great Original Spirit.’’ Thence he pro- 


8 Op. cit., p. 169. 
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ceeds to the kind of being that has excellence and benevolence 
and thus arrives at complete personal Being. 

Later in New England religious philosophy transcendental- 
ism presents a unique reappearance of a monism essentially 
at one, in many respects, with Indian, and especially with 
Neoplatonic, thought—owing much to both—yet without any 
essential break with theism. Emerson’s ‘“Over-Soul” is San- 
kara’s “Sat”? and Meister Eckhart’s ‘‘Godhead” and Fichte’s 
“TDivine Being,’’® yet is by no means uninfluenced by nor de- 
tached from the Christian conception of divine personality. 
“The soul gives itself,” muses Emerson, “alone, original and 
pure to the Lonely, Original and Pure, who, in that condition, 
gladly inhabits, leads, and speaks through it.” Here are trans- 
cendence and immanence, independence and _ reciprocity, 
brought together in vital unity. True, as compared with 
Edwards, Emerson remains but distant and cold toward the 
Divine Benevolence. Yet the over-soul is by no means im- 
personal. 

Quakerism in America, as in England, affords a peculiarly 
original and vital union of a profoundly moving mystical sense 
of the divine united with a clear conception of the Supreme 
Person, resulting in intense moral integrity and virility. In no 
expression of this union is there such a beautiful harmony as 
in the hymns of John G. Whittier—the wide and appreciative 
use of which witnesses to the response which this mystical note 
awakens. The complete concord of the two contrasted but 
complemental conceptions of God is happily reflected in two 
of the best loved of these hymns: 


Immortal Love forever full, forever flowing free, 
Forever full, forever shared, a never ebbing sea. 


and 
Dear Lord and Father of mankind 


Forgive our fev’rish ways. 


19 Professor Otto, in the Appendix of his volume referred to, includes a striking 
study entitled ‘‘Fichte and the Doctrine of Advaita.” 
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The divine fulness, undiminished by sharing, as boundless as 
the sea, and the Divine Fatherhood, compassionate and tender 
toward his children—here are the two poles of infinity and 
personality brought into unity. There could hardly be found 
a better instance of the compatibility and unity of these two 
conceptions of God in terms of experience than these comple- 
mental hymns afford. 

Yet, with all the wealth of evidence—of which but scattered 
examples have here been given—of the mutual experiential 
harmony of these two concepts—pure being and supreme per- 
sonality—we are left with the difficult problem of interpreting 
the relationship between them philosophically in such a way 
that the apparent antinomy may be resolved. To do this we 
must first raise the question: Which of the two is primary? 
Which has the greater reality? 

Ontologically, being and personality present themselves to 
consciousness as coeval and coessential. Since there is no con- 
tradiction, nor conflict, between them their relation may best 
be interpreted as that of polarity or contrapletion, the vin- 
culum of an elemental unity binding them together. 

Yet the principle of contrapletion does not preclude, but 
rather calls for analysis in each application of it. For the oppo- 
site (but not opposing) terms of any given contrapletion may, 
and often do, assume differing degrees of reality and value, 
the problem being to discover these, in each case, and how the 
synthesis is to be made. 

In some instances, e.g., contrapletes are in a relation to each 
other that may be conceived, symbolically, as halves of a whole. 
In other instances the contrapletal relation may be figuratively 
represented as that of center-and-circumference. It is in this 
form that personality and being may best be seen to fulfil one 
another valuationally. This gives to being circumferential 
meaning yet attributes to personality, as central, the greater 
degree of moral and spiritual value which it has in experience. 
This suggests an answer to the question: Which has the 
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greater degree of reality, being or personality? It might seem 
at first as if being were the more real. If all things partake of 
being in order to be, is not being itself, in which all existents 
and subsistents share, the greater reality? Not in terms of ex- 
perience, for there the static is not so real as the active. That 
which acts is more real in its impact than that which simply is; 
since to being it adds action. It not only is but acts. 

When this activity is self-activity it acquires still greater 
reality. The primacy of self-activity, as having a pleroma of 
being, comes to full recognition in both of the founders of the 
great tradition, Plato and Aristotle. Plato in Phaedrus states: 


Only that which moves itself, since it does not leave itself, never ceases 
to move, and this is also the source and beginning of motion for all other 
things which have motion... .. Thus that which moves itself must be 
the beginning of motion. And this can be neither destroyed nor generated, 
otherwise all the heavens and all generation must fall in ruin and stop 
and never again have any source of motion or origin. But since that which 
is moved by itself has been seen to be immortal, one who says that this 
self-motion is the essence and the very idea of the soul, will not be dis- 
graced. For every body which derives motion from without is soulless, 
but that which has its motion within itself has a soul, since that is the 
nature of the soul; but if this is true—that that which moves itself is 
nothing else than the soul—then the soul would necessarily be ungen- 
erated and immortal.” 


Aristotle makes self-motion, as both unitary and eternal, the 
central reality: 


Motion, then, being eternal, the first movent, if there is but one, will 
be eternal also; if there are more than one, there will be a plurality of 
such eternal movents. We ought however to suppose that there is one 
rather than many, and a finite rather than an infinite number. When 
the consequences of either assumption are the same, we should always 
assume that things are finite rather than infinite in number, since in 
things constituted by nature that which is finite and that which is better 
ought, if possible, to be present rather than the reverse; and here it is 
sufficient to assume only one movent, the first of unmoved things, which 
being eternal will be the principle of motion to everything else.”! 

30 Sec. 245, C-246, A. Cf. also Laws. 

1 Physics, p. 258; W. D. Ross, Selections, p. 102. 
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Scholastic philosophy followed Aristotle in his conception of 
the Unmoved Mover. 

In modern philosophy Leibniz, Fichte, and Hegel, in differing 
ways, emphasize self-activity, and this emphasis is continued 
by Lotze, Wildon Carr, Howison, James Ward, etc. When our 
penetrative, pioneering American philosopher William T. Harris, 
inspired by Hegel, but surpassing him in this respect, fixed upon 
self-activity as constituting the essentially real, he came, with 
fresh insight and emphasis, upon the same truth. In the cen- 
tenary volume, William Torrey Harris, 1835-1895 (1936), H.R. 
Evans writes thus of Harris: 

The keynote of his insight is the doctrine of “‘self-activity.”’ That the 
ultimate presupposition of all science is a personal first cause or absolute 
reason is evident to the philosopher who has learned to think in the school 
of Plato and Aristotle, or in the schools of their greatest followers; it is 
seen to be implied in the fact that the One from whence all proceeds is 


necessarily self-active and self-determined. The self-determined is both 
subject and object of its activity, and this must be identified as mind.” 


Yet mind, as pure intellect, is too motiveless and inert, lacking 
the one form of self-activity which is greater than all others— 
that which goes forth from self to other-than-self creatively and 
bestowingly—love. Without this, mind fails of full self-activ- 
ity. 

It is when the problem of the cosmos arises that the insuf- 
ficiency of being, as contrasted with personality, comes fully 
into view. Thus we come by a straight path to benevolence, 
love, self-impartation as the highest and amplest form of being. 
This gives us a scale, or measure, of being as follows: pure be- 
ing, conscious being, self-active being, self-imparting being. 
These gradations of being, in which the last involves those that 
precede, afford the clue to our problem. 

Starting with conscious being—recognized as the original 
reality by all the major ontologies, oriental and occidental— 
to get a cosmos, a world, nature, man—this ancient problem of 


“An object that does not act does not exist” (F. Paulsen, /ntrod., p. 211). 
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cosmogony leads ultimately to being as self-active, self-impart- 
ing spirit, or person. In oriental philosophy original conscious 
being differentiates into successive emanations proceeding 
farther and farther from original spirit, until matter is reached.” 
The motive for the emanational process, however, is somewhat 
obscure and quite inadequate. Brahman dreams, or is lonely, 
or becomes restless. This activity, in whatever way induced, 
or educed, if not selfish is at best self-expressive rather than 
purely benevolent. 

In Christian cosmogony, on the other hand, self-activity 
passes into creative activity through the prompting of love, the 
supremely impelling, energizing motive. If the question is 
asked, Love for what or whom? since the objects of love do not 
yet exist, the answer is that love as love being the eternal activ- 
ity of the One (symbolized as the spirit in the distinction Father, 
Son, Spirit), is creative in nature and issues in act. Thence 
arises a universe conceived and reified in love, as Augustine de- 
scribed it, as Dante so movingly pictured it, and as modern 
developmental teleology has interpreted it in terms of emergent, 
creative evolution. 

The concepts being, absoluteness, and infinity are abstract, 
impersonal, amoral. As such they represent the wider horizons 
of the consciousness of reality but remain circumferential, leav- 
ing as central the personal qualities, goodness, purity, and love, 
which embody the kinship of the infinite with the finite, of God 
with man. 

By uniting in thought being and personality, conceived as 
circumference and center, recognition may be given to the 
interplay and harmonization of suprapersonal and personal, ex- 
pansive and definitive, affective and intuitional, in the experi- 
ence in which man most nearly reaches the heart of reality, 
most realizes himself, and most transcends himself—the ex- 
perience of God. 


23 Cf, above p. 407. 
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To summarize: For Original Being to be conscious is more 
than to be; to be self-active is more than to be conscious; to 
act consciously through benevolence is to have still more of 
being. To be thus conscious, self-active, and benevolent is to be 
person. Quality of being means more than quantity of being. 
Personality represents quality of being. Hence the personality 
of God is more real and definitive than the being of God; yet 
personality cannot be detached from being and the two con- 
cepts fulfil each other. 
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WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 
AN EMPIRICAL AND FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


I 


O ONE who tests the pulse of contemporary senti- 
ment can have failed to note signs of a reviving in- 
terest in the church. For some years, it has been pos- 

sible to summarize youth’s attitude toward Christianity in two 
phrases—steadily deepening interest in religion; steadily deep- 
ening indifference to the organizations and institutions of reli- 
gion. To these two characteristics, a third must now be added— 
a feeling out after “the Church.” Not after the existing 
churches as many have known them, to be sure—the Northern 
Presbyterian Church of Pinville, western South Carolina, or the 
“Christian” church at Miller’s Crossroad, glaring defiance 
across its four corners at three other ‘‘Christian”’ congregations 


of various breeds. But after something which can be suggested 
only by the words “the Church.” As the Archbishop of York 


remarked when he was here a year ago: 


It is no accident that, certainly in the country from which I come, and 
as I have been two or three times assured, in this country also, the minds 


of students who are seriously considering the Christian faith at all, are 
becoming more and more occupied with the doctrine of the Church.’ 
Here, as always, the term to which men instinctively have re- 
course to voice inarticulate longing is significant beyond its 
obvious meaning. What is that significance? What is the deep- 
er meaning of this turning toward ‘“‘the Church’’? 


Il 
In part, especially as it appears among the ministry, it is a 
frank admission of personal limitation. Modern Protestantism 
* William Temple, The Church and Its Teaching Today, p. 9. 
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had tended to foster the conception of the “big minister”’ in a 
“big” church, thundering from a “big’”’ pulpit final wisdom on 
all manner of thorny topics—historical, literary, economic, 
political, as well as religious. The whole vogue of the “big 
minister’’—the ecclesiastical counterpart of the big business 
man—has passed. To the most representative and finest young 
men coming on into the ministry today, it is without appeal. 
They would cast the minister’s role in humbler dimensions with- 
in the drama of that great corporate pilgrimage of the Spirit 
which is the church. They would seek anonymity through the 
impersonality of gown or vestments. They would symbolize 
the preacher’s special contribution to worship, the sermon, as 
important but always secondary, by moving the pulpit from 
its conspicuous centrality and replacing it by—communion 
table or cross, permanent and impersonal symbols of the true 
Object and Lord of worship. They would buttress their own 
limited gifts by extensive tapping of the church’s accumulated 
stores of ritual and written prayer. This loss of self-confidence 
among the ministry is not without its dangers. Who would 
question that, in the main, it holds hopeful promise for the 
Christian church? 

The turning toward the church is, in part, a reflection of the 
temper of the age. In a day of mounting totalitarianism, how 
shall religion survive unless it achieve more effective corporate 
embodiment which can, if need be, stand over against the state 
and every pressure of organized coercion in defense of the life 
of the spirit? As Canon Barry has recently written: 

In the face of the mighty drive towards Fascism, individual religion 


is helpless, Christianity can barely survive amid the intolerant blizzards 
of mass rule, such as threatens its existence in Europe save as a society 


conscious of itself and organized by its own transcendent allegiance. 
Nothing but a revival of the Church can withstand the usurpations of 


Caesarism. 


And he aptly quotes the judgment of one whose perspective is 
certainly wholly detached, John Strachey: 
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Life, with the growth of large scale production, is becoming less and 

less individual and more and more communal again. Thus for anyone 
who can achieve religious belief at all, the Catholic form of Christianity 
is becoming increasingly appropriate. 
But there is a deeper issue here than the mere erection of one 
corporate agency in resistance against others, than the mere de- 
fense of “the liberty of the individual.” Most of those who cry 
the need for defense miss that deeper issue: How shall we have 
spiritual liberty—the only liberty finally worth preserving— 
unless we rediscover what our deeper faith has always known— 
there is no true liberty for anyone save in self-dedication to the 
- fellowship of all? Here, also, there is danger—lest religion, un- 
der suasion from dominant forces in the secular sphere, create 
another ecclesiastical counterpart of an unsound and unworthy 
secular ideal; but, in the light of the deeper issue just hinted, 
who can question that there is essential validity in the trend? 

In part, the turning toward the church is a by-product of the 
renaissance of worship. And this is among the most unmistak- 
able features of the contemporary scene. Here, also, trends 
within youth have been prophetic. For some years, student 
groups whose theological conviction is of the flimsiest, who dis- 
dain the churches as they have known them, and whose intense 
preoccupation is the remaking of a distraught society, have been 
crying out for “worship.” Their elders, as so often, are follow- 
ing in their train. And the ‘“‘worship” eagerly sought is not that 
of the individual in his solitariness—still, only too clearly, there 
is dearth of private prayer—but corporate worship, with gener- 
ous use of form and ritual. This leads to the church—the only 
deeply satisfying locus of worship as well as the treasure-house 
of the materials of worship. 

In part, the turning toward the church springs from a redis- 
covery of the riches of Christian tradition. Or, more accurately, 
a search for such a rediscovery. This is hinted in another phrase 
much voiced today—the widespread yearning for a “Catholic 
Christianity.”” Not a few Christians today, and they among the 
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more mature, seek firm grounding for Christian living, not with- 
in the life of modern culture or even of traditional Protestant- 
ism, but in the rich, deep stream of cumulative experience which 
has flowed down nineteen centuries toward us. They would 
find a place within that Catholic tradition and drink deep of its 
wisdom and its faith. Danger, here, too. But even greater 
promise. 

Here is suggested still another motive in the return to the 
church—the search for a new and firmer ground of authority. 
The fate of Christian authority in its successive phases is a 
familiar tale: the slow, tedious erection through the early cen- 
turies of the absolute authority of infallible church and infallible 
pope; for Protestants, the destruction, at the Reformation, of 
these infallible authorities and their replacement by an author- 
ity as commanding—the absolute authority of an infallible 
book; for children of the modern world, the disintegration, in 
the nineteenth century, of that infallible authority and its re- 
placement by—the authority of individual judgment. An au- 
thority which, under the ecstatic self-adulation of the modern 
mind, tended to become the opinion of the latest vogue of secu- 
lar thought. Every minister his own interpreter of Christian 
truth. Every man his own theologian. Every arbitrary whim 
of individual inspiration absolute authority, Christian truth, 
God’s will for that life—and for the lives under tribute to its 
power. We see the grotesque outcome of this radical individual- 
ism in the extravagant misreadings of Christian truth and the 
Christian ethic just suggested. We observe reaction from it as 
one of the dominant features of our time. The same revulsion 
which has unseated the “big minister’ has undermined individ- 
ual omniscience, whether in pew or pulpit or chair of theology. 
The day of the solitary monarch of truth has, for our time, 
passed. Yet men must have guidance. Not absolute authority; 
that is not given to us. But—adequate guidance. Where shall 
such guidance be sought? 

Where, as a matter of fact, would we best look for “Christian 
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truth,” “Christian wisdom,” the “Christian ethic’? There is 
available to our search a great, broad, deep stream of experience 
which had its fountain source in Jesus of Nazareth and the tiny 
band of folk who gathered to his call, and which has flowed 
down through nineteen centuries toward us. That stream has 
suffered shallows and whirlpools, eddies, and stagnant marshes. 
But there is a main current—strong, deep, relatively pure— 
which has furnished it direction and power, which sprang un- 
mistakably from the fountain source, and which has reappeared, 
issuing afresh, from almost every one of the towering figures 
along the way—Paul and James and John, Augustine and Ber- 
nard and Francis, Luther and Wesley and Newman—down to 
our own day. If you could fasten upon that central current and 
drink of its clear waters surely, would you not be inclined to 
say that there is Christian truth? And, if you could discern its 
teaching on any great issue before you, would you not be in- 
clined to declare that there is authority for me, whatever the de- 
nial of the contemporary mind? No two Christians will survey 
that main current identically, to be sure; here, still, is the vital 
function of personal judgment. But the material upon which 
private judgment is to work is—the accumulated and cumula- 
tive wisdom of the Christian centuries. And the locus of that 
material is—within the soul of the Christian church. No won- 
der men today, despairing of the trustworthiness of current 
wisdom, desperately in earnest for the fate of their society and 
their faith, are “turning toward the Church.” 

But, the reviving interest in the church has still a deeper 
source. It springs, in part, from a new understanding of the 
true nature of man and of his salvation; and from a fresh appre- 
hension of the genius of our religion. We comprehend more 
clearly the essentially social character of all true life of the 
spirit. The whole idea of a personal, individual religion is seen 
to be self-deceived. The Christian faith can be comprehended 
in its fulness only by attention to its continuing life and growth 
and travail in the church which is “his Body.” By the same 
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token, the Christian life can be apprehended by the individual, 
never “‘in his solitariness,”’ but only as his life is guided, chas- 
tened, strengthened, and redeemed within the community of his 
fellows. Man may find both himself and God only within a 
spiritual fellowship of mutual loyalty and responsibility. The 
church is the imperfect foretaste of the Family of God which is 
His ideal intention for us all. 

And so we are led to ask with eager earnestness, What is the 
meaning of “‘the Church”? What is its significance for the Chris- 
tian life and faith? 


III 


When the words, “‘the Church,” are uttered, one of four 
images is likely to rise to mind. 

1. To the average layman, there comes at once a picture of 
the building at the southwest corner of Main and Market streets 
where, toward eleven o’clock on Sunday mornings, a consider- 
able or inconsiderable segment of his community comes together 
for an hour, or an hour and a half, under the brilliant or dull or 
indifferent leadership of “their minister,” and where at scattered 
times on weekdays occur various happenings of varied impor- 
tance of which he is rather vaguely aware. “The Church” is his 
church—the Northern Presbyterian Church of Pinville, western 
South Carolina, or the “Christian” church at Miller’s Cross- 
road. “The Church” is first of all a building; next, the folk who 
more or less habitually gather there; then, the opinion or influ- 
ence which emanates from the building through those folk into 
the life of the community. The “Church” is the ‘‘congrega- 
tion.” 

2. When the words “the Church” are spoken, there may come 
to mind a very much larger though less tangible entity—a much 
more considerable body of people but people who never come 
together and do not know each other; representing a very much 
weightier opinion, but an opinion which is not always united 
and defines itself with difficulty only through representative 
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councils; exerting, potentially at least, a far mightier influence 
within the larger life of a far larger community. This “Church” 
may still be the Northern Presbyterian Church or the ‘“Chris- 
tian” church, but no longer of Pinville or of Miller’s Crossroad, 
but of the nation or even of the world. The “Church” is the 
“communion” or ‘‘denomination.” 

3. When “the Church” is referred to, one may think of a 
much more impressive but indefinable reality—embracing, in 
theory at least, a far vaster host of people, but people who are 
not actually aware of each other’s existence and would not al- 
ways admit kinship within a common loyalty; representing, in 
theory, a vast weight of opinion, but an opinion which is seldom 
agreed and has no authorized agency of expression; exerting 
potentially a far mightier but actually a quite incommensurable 
and variable influence within the community of nation or man- 
kind. The ‘‘Church” is the ‘“‘Church-of-Christ-in-America,” or 
the ‘‘Church-of-Christ-in-the-world.” 

4. Again the words ‘“‘the Church” may lift—to you and me, 
quite possibly; to the average layman, very improbably—the 
vision of a company beyond numbering of all lands and times, 
most of whom we have never known; united in bonds utterly in- 
tangible and absolutely binding through common debtorship 
and devotion to a Leader of unchallenged authority, who rules 
those whom he does rule by the suasion of utter self-giving and 
the irresistible compulsion of undiscouraged confidence and ex- 
pectation and compassion. The “Church” is ‘the Company- 
of-all-faithful-people,” ‘the Body of Christ,” “the Church 
Catholic and Universal,” “the Communion of Saints.”’ 

It is the bane of all discussions of “the Church” that almost 
never do they define the sense in which the key-term is being 
employed; often they fail even to recognize its varied meanings; 
worse still, the word “church” weaves its way in and out of the 
discussion, changing its meaning chamelion-fashion as the im- 
mediate reference may require. For the single word bears at 
least these four distinct, though related, meanings. Nothing 
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would so aid not only clear thinking but intelligent conversa- 
tion about “‘the Church,” if agreement could be reached on some 
device—which would clearly indicate which sense is meant when 
the word is used—using “congregation,” “Communion,” 
“Church-of-Christ,” “Church Universal”; or employing differ- 
ent kinds of type to represent the different meanings. Failing 
that, a first principle is to register the distinctions clearly and 
habitually within all one’s own thinking about the church. 
In this paper they are roughly distinguished as “church,” 
“Church,” “Church,” and “CHURCH.” 

Which, then, is the “real church’’—a fellowship of folk or the 
Communion of Saints; the Second Northern Presbyterian 
Church of Pinville, western South Carolina, or the CHURCH UNI- 
VERSAL? The layman has no question. The church at Main and 
Market streets. Certainly it is the most tangible church. To 
him, it is the most real church, perhaps the only really ‘‘real”’ 
church. You and I may proclaim the CHURCH UNIVERSAL the 
“real” church, the only “true” church. The distinguishing 
mark of the church, we may say—that which makes it a church 
at all—is its divine origin and mission and authority. With 
Canon Barry, we may affirm, “The Church is God’s act through 
Jesus Christ: it is not of ourselves, it is the gift of God... . the 
means whereby mankind can be ‘saved,’ the organ of Christ’s 
work in the world.”” The layman casts a sidelong glance at the 
corner of Main and Market—the only church which he knows 
well and by which we might judge the truth of our statement— 





and raises his eyebrows. “‘God’s act!.... the giftof God!.... 
not of ourselves!....the means whereby mankind can be 
‘saved’?” 


Note that as we move from the local congregation through 
the Communion and the Church-of-Christ-in-the-world to the 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL, we move not only from that which is mun- 
dane and material to that which is ideal and ethereal, but also 
from that which is concrete to that which is abstract; from that 
which is closest to the perception and actual life of the common 
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man to that which pertains essentially not to this world but toa 
world eternal; and from that the scope of whose membership 
and the radius of whose influence is limited but which may hope 
truly to speak in behalf of that membership within that limited 
radius, to that whose dimensions are world-wide but which 
speaks always with uncertain confidence. 

Which is more “real’’? In that question is wrapped up the 
great division, the age-old dispute not only between the two 
greatest philosophical systems of mankind (the Aristotelian and 
the Platonic) but between two persistent types of Christian 
mind (not simply the lay vs. the clerical), working themselves 
out in the two extremes of churchmanship—the low and the 
high. The relationship is neither a sharp “‘either-or,” nor a 
facile ‘‘both-and.”’ To every layman in whom mundane prac- 
ticality is even slightly elevated by the sense of the intangible, 
the ideal, the church at Main and Market is more than a gather- 
ing of folk holding opinions and exerting influence. Its tangible 
actuality is illuminated, purified, sanctified by the faintest 
bathing in the Eternal Light. It is “reaching out toward”’ the 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL. And for every churchman in whom sense 
of the ideal is still held to practical worth by recognition of the 
divine significance of the tangible—the CHURCH UNIVERSAL 
comes to actuality ‘for our salvation” at Main and Market 
streets. Thus we see the need of a fifth term which shall em- 
brace the other four—‘‘cHRIST’s CHURCH.” This CHURCH is 
“the Family of God.” 

CHRIST’S CHURCH is a vivid proof of the familiar tension be- 
tween “this world” and “the other.” The tension between the 
two extreme views, like most of the “either-ors” of our faith, is 
at once an occasion of misunderstandings, anathemas and mu- 
tual excommunications, and a quite invaluable—indeed, in- 
dispensable—source of enrichment. It is a reminder of the true 
character of CHRIST’s CHURCH—that it spans the earthly, the 
concrete, the “‘real’’ and the heavenly, the ideal, the “real,” and 
binds them in indissoluble unity. In this she appropriately rep- 
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resents her Lord; truly this is His body. And the agonies of her 
tensions are true reminders of His cross. These tensions, and 
their resolution, furnish the major internal problems of CHRIST’S 
CHURCH. Thus emerges a second guiding principle for all our 
discussion of the church—no definition of “the Church” is ade- 
quate which does not both recognize and embrace all five mean- 
ings here distinguished; no theory of the church’s nature, no 
plan for its function, can be tolerated which does not find sig- 
nificant place for each within its structure. - 


IV 

What, then, is “tHE CHURCH’? And what are its functions in 
the life of the world? 

Discussions of the CHURCH do well to keep their feet firmly 
fixed on the bedrock of fact. We may discover the ideal ‘“‘func- 
tions of the CHURCH” by inquiring what, in fact, history reveals 
the Church to have been. History’s view is external, empirical, 
pragmatic; it misses much of inner and ultimate significance; 
but at least it aims to be factual and realistic. 

To the inquiry, ‘‘What has the Christian Church actually been 
throughout its history?” no neat and simple picture may be 
painted in reply. To the detached historical eye, it gives the 
impression, at any specific period after the third century, of a 
gigantic body with two small and embattled wings and a great 
hulking center. On one side is the wing of reaction—nursemaid 
of superstition and bigotry, enemy of science, sponsor of cru- 
sades and inquisitions, sanctifier of corruption and immorality 
in high places—the church of the Borgias and Rasputin and 
Elmer Gantry. At the center is the main bulk of the Church 
numerically in every age—a fairly representative cross section 
of the contemporary community, slightly elevated and sancti- 
fied—the churches of Middletown at Main and Market streets. 
On the other side (rather, far out ahead) is the wing of creative 
life—‘mother of the arts, sponsor of philanthropies, father of re- 
forms, begetter of revolutions,” the CHURCH of the prophets— 
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merciless critic of the conventional Church, unwearying puri- 
fier of the conventional Church, often martyr to the convention- 
al Church, yet born only from the loins of the conventional 
Church—its child, its outcast, its redeemer. 

If we ask, “What was the major social contribution of the 
church at any period?” again history returns a complex reply— 
the early church—informal spiritual fellowships welded by iron 
bonds of common experience, loyalty, certainty; oases of rela- 
tively clean life and hope and energy in a desert of deepening 
sterility ; living cells within the dying organism of an empire, a 
culture, a civilization. The church of Augustine, teetering on 
the brink of the crumbling Empire—the one institution of suffi- 
cient inherent vitality and tenacity to survive the catastrophic 
disintegration of a whole civilization, thus bearing over in its 
bosom into the nascent civilization yet unborn the wealth of 
the funded treasures of man’s past. The medieval church— 
focal center of all life—of education, of learning, of charity, of 
medicine, of justice, of worship, of authority over both temporal 
and eternal destiny; effecting the unity of each community 
through the worship of cathedral or parish church and the au- 
thority of priest, effecting the unity of mankind through the 
authority of the papacy in the reality of Christendom. The 
Reformation church—again rescuing the essential values of 
spiritual freedom from the strangling grip of dry rot, this time 
not the death-hand of a dying civilization but of a corrupt ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy; proclaiming afresh an ideal for every soul 
which had always been of the essence of the faith but which the 
church had seldom dared to take seriously. The church of the 
nineteenth century—fountain source of the greatest succession 
of crusades for mankind’s liberation and relief in all human his- 


tory. All these, and more, the Church has been. 


V 


From what the Church has, in fact, been, we may form our 
conception of what the CHURCH is and should be. Five distinc- 
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tive functions for the life of mankind, the Church-of-Christ-in- 
the-world has performed: 

1. The Church has been the custodian of the funded values of 
the past. This is the judgment of history. To the eye of the de- 
tached objective historian, this has been its most obvious em- 
pirical role. This was the supreme service of the Church of the 
Roman Empire. In the hackneyed jibe that the church is in- 
herently conservative, there is this much truth—the Christian 
Church has been Western civilization’s great ‘‘conservator.” 
It has watched the rise and fall of empire after empire, civiliza- 
tion after civilization. It has seen economy succeed economy, 
each trusting in some particular economic or political dogma, 
each proclaiming the final significance of its proposals. It has 
seen them rise, come to dominating power, have their day, and 
pass away. Through their advent and decline, it has persisted 
—corrupted more or less by participation in their success; shak- 
en more or less in the convulsion of their fall—but continuing. 
It has survived. More than that, it has preserved within its 
continuing life most of the salvage from their wreckage. 

2. The Church has been, at periods of widest public influence, 
the focal unity for corporate life—for the daily life of common 
folk in local communities through their parish church; for the 
life of mankind through the conception of Christendom and of a 
single organic body of Christ, the CHURCH UNIVERSAL. This, 
too, is a judgment of history. This, too, has been its obvious 
empirical role to the eye of the detached objective historian. 
This was the Church’s pre-eminent role in the Middle Ages; yet 
hardly less in the society of Elizabeth, or of Early America, or 
of our grandparents. “Christianity holds the world together.” 

3. The Church has been the germinative seedplot of the most 
fecund, most creative, most radical forces in the life of the time. 
This was the most striking characteristic of the early church— 
“these Christians will turn the world upside down.” It has 
never been wholly absent; it has always been vividly present 
when the Church has been vitally alive. Professor Hocking de- 
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clares that religion’s most obvious mark upon history has been 
that of “‘perpetual parentage. The thing has been radical; it has 
had some grip upon the original instincts of human nature.” It 
has been thus creative, not through immersion within its cul- 
ture, but through resolute castigation of its culture—if you will, 
through determined otherworldliness. 

4. The church has been the spiritual confidant and sustainer 
and consoler and redeemer of uncounted hosts of ordinary folk. 


As Dean Sperry says: 


The world seeks the church, uncritically, habitually, at those times 
when life most matters. Parents who have drifted away from the church 
still bring their children back for baptism. Young people who profess to 
have outgrown religion still enter the church to be made man and wife. 


The last low whispers of the world’s dead are not uniformly burdened 


with God’s name but the church is always requisitioned to speak that 
name over those dead. In obedience to some deep unreasoned prompting, 


men seek churches when life is most real. 


This is the church of Middletown, at Main and Market. In 
every era and at every moment of history, the Church has been 
meeting folk in the intimacies of their souls’ struggle, darkness, 
suffering and triumph, ministering its light, its healing, its com- 
fort, its challenge, its strength, its assurance. 

5. One further function might elude the net of a strictly “sci- 
entific” historian, but cannot escape an incisive insight. The 
Church has furnished a sense of destiny, a foretaste of the ul- 
timate goal, for the human pilgrimage, both individual and cor- 
porate. It has done so through its own /¢elos, its own ideal end— 
the Kingdom of God. For the Church is, not only what all the 
world sees, but what the Church intends, what it would become. 
That end is not the churches, nor the Churches, nor the Church, 
nor even the CHURCH, but the Kingdom of God. 

If we would make a case for the Church, we do not need to 
take refuge in some ideal vision of what the cHURCH might 
be—God’s intention for it; we may describe what the Church 
of fact, with all the faulty and faithless betrayal of human 
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hands, has, at its best, been. If we would define the ideal func- 
tions of the CHURCH, we may build our definition from the 
Church’s proven functions in history. A contemporary apolo- 
gist for the Church quotes Pericles’ plea for devotion to Athens: 
“Think what she may become, and be worthy of her.”’ As ap- 
propriately we may say, “Think what she has been, and be 
worthy of her.” 


VI 


It is not difficult to define the nature of the true cHURCH, and, 
so, to determine the Church’s ideal functions. CHRIST’S CHURCH 
should aim to be the continuation of Jesus Christ in the world. 
In the measure that she (whether as “‘church” or “‘Church”’ or 
“Church’’) is faithful to her essential being, she reproduces Jesus’ 
vision, faith, compassion, courage, sense of mission and destiny, 
fidelity. She is recognized by the fact that, unmistakably, she 
suggests him to men. Her essential functions are those which 
characterized his life in the world. 

This is a correct definition of the Church’s ideal nature and 
functions. It should be held firm hold of, for it furnishes our 
norm. But it disguises our problem with the conception of the 
cHURCH. The prevailing doctrine of the church, like every other 
Christian doctrine, is (a) in part, an inevitable and authentic de- 
velopment of Jesus’ conception; (6) in part, an enrichment of 
that conception by the addition of supplementary but congru- 
ous insights from other sources (notably, of course, from Greek, 
Roman, and modern thought); (c) in part, a perversion of the 
authentic Christian conception by absorption of alien and sub- 
christian elements from environing cultures. For example, the 
ideal of the Church as a single unified world-society may be re- 
garded as (a) implicit in Jesus’ conception; (b) an enrichment of 
Jesus’ view from the broader comprehension of Greco-Roman 
and modern cosmopolitanism; (c) a perversion of Jesus’ ideal 
by the political concept of empire and world-state, or by the 
secular idea of “community.” The recovery of a true doctrine 
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of the cHuRCH is the process of (1) disentangling and discarding 
the alien and subchristian elements, (2) testing enrichments 
from other sources by their congruity with Jesus’ mind, and 
(3) restating the original Christian view, thus purified and en- 
riched. 

The normative responsibility of the Christian Church, then, 
is the continuation of Christ’s work in the world. Her essential 
functions are those which characterized his life in the world— 
notably, ministry to the human needs of folk, and demonstra- 
tion of God’s reality within human life. She has many other 
legitimate functions. But they are secondary. And they are 
authentic in the measure that they are clearly implicit in her 
central task. Amy activity so implicit is a proper function of the 
Church. Her habitual enterprises—worship, evangelism, edu- 
cation, etc.—must justify themselves as they serve the central 
aim. 

The real problem then becomes the proper ordering of those 
functions. It is a question of priorities. No fixed order of im- 
portance is possible. As with the responsibilities of the individ- 
ual minister, the order of importance varies constantly as situa- 
tion and need vary. We may propose the following schedule: 


ESSENTIAL CONTINUING FUNCTIONS 


1. Ministry to human need, physical and spiritual.—This is the 
Church’s initial task. Doubt or evasion here is impossible. On 
this point, Jesus’ mind is explicit and inescapable (see esp. 
Matt. 7:21-27; Matt. 25:31-46; etc.). We cannot agree with 
many of our European friends that the Church’s first responsi- 
bility is worship. Worship is important; it is secondary and 
contributory. For the Church is in the world not to save its 
own life, nor even to save the souls of its adherents, but to 
demonstrate God’s reality within human life. That aspect of 
the Divine life which it must seek chiefly to reproduce is com- 
passion; this can be made real only through losing its life utter- 
ly in spontaneous outpouring of compassion for the needy. “In 
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the transformation of love adopted by Christianity, the element 
of physical ‘ministration’ is never lost. It is through the wash- 
ing of feet, the tendance of the injured, the breaking of the box 
of ointment, the cup of cold water that love finds an out- 
ae [But] the cup of cold water is given ‘in the name’ of 
something believed to be of cosmic importance” (Hocking, 
Human Nature, p. 391). It is the primary function of the 
Church, in every historic situation, to make clear God’s love by 
ministering to the needs of men which most cry for relief and 
which otherwise may not be met. 

2. Fellowship.—The Church’s second responsibility concerns 
its own interior life. It is in the world as a promise, a precursor, 
of the ultimate community of Christ’s brethren. The church 
should suggest THE CHURCH. It should seek to be a reproduc- 
tion, in miniature and in anticipation, of the Kingdom of God. 
To that end, the quality of its own fellowship becomes a major 
concern. “‘Whatever other functions the Church may have to 
fulfil in relation to the social and political problems of our time, 
it is at least its clear responsibility to reveal in its own life as a 
society the meaning of true community and to bear this witness 
to the world not only in speech but in act and deed” (Oldham). 

3. Proclamation of God’s Reality (witness and worship).—It is 
the Church’s first concern to incarnate the reality of God and 
his intention—through action and through fellowship. But by 
virtue of human frailty, her demonstration will be incomplete 
and incompletely convincing. Hence follows the secondary but 
essential responsibility to hold that Reality before men by 
word of mouth and by symbol. The efficacy of preaching or 
worship varies with temperament and circumstance; both are 
necessary. By these means, the world is reminded of the Real- 
ity, all too imperfectly reproduced in the Church’s life. And her 
life is purified and re-empowered through renewal of the Vision 
of her destiny and her Lord. 

4. Interpretation of the Divine Mind for life today.—Jesus 
spoke to the perennial personal problems of the individual spirit, 
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and to what he conceived to be the most pressing corporate 
wrongs of his time. So must the Church, declaring, with wisdom 
continually purified by self-examination and deepened by fresh 
contact with His mind, the attitude of God toward men of this 
generation—one by one, and in their corporate existence. 


DERIVATIVE AND OCCASIONAL FUNCTIONS 


It is significant that the functions which history discovers to 
have been the Church’s principal services to society (conserva- 
tion of values, focal cohesion, prophetic creativity) find no men- 
tion among her essential tasks. This is not to undervalue their 
importance. It is to recognize them as derivative. The Church 
has been a “‘conserving” factor in history because, in the meas- 
ure that she held firm grip upon Jesus’ faith and fidelity, she 
possessed inextinguishable vitality to which cultural and secular 
values could adhere and thus win preservation. The Church has 
been a “unifying” center in civilization because, in the measure 
that she held firm grip on Jesus’ certainty of God, she possessed 
the only concept adequate to furnish focal unity for corporate 
existence. The Church has been a creative, radical force within 
society because, in the measure that she was possessed by Jesus’ 
vision and compassion, she has been incurably fecund and 
world-remaking. The Church’s distinctive ministries to civiliza- 
tion have been mainly quite inevitable by-products of loyal 
fidelity in her basic tasks. 


VII 


The cHURCH’s essential functions are performed almost alto- 
gether (excepting only ‘‘4’’) by the “‘church,” i.e., the congrega- 
tion. The cHuRCH’s derivative functions (and, in part, “4”) 
are performed almost wholly by the “Church.” Here is matter 
for reflection. Again, Jesus’ consciousness, so far as we can de- 
termine it, found no essential place for the concept of “Church.” 
His thought moved between the poles of (1) the community of 
his followers (“church”) and (2) the Kingdom of God (the 
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true concept of “cHURCH’’). This is not to say that the idea of 
“Church” as it has evolved through the centuries of Christian 
experience has no authentic place in CHRIST’S CHURCH. It is to 
say that that place, if any, is secondary. It is, further, to place 
prevailing conceptions of “Church” under suspicion of distor- 
tion, if not creation, by alien and subchristian influences. More- 
over, to Jesus’ consciousness, the ideal is not THE CHURCH, 
but the Kingdom of God. As Dick Sheppard has recently writ- 
ten, “He was on fire with the idea of the Kingdom; it was that, 
and not the Church, that was his main and passionate concern.” 
The controlling norm is not an ethereal community with Him- 
self as Head (a concept often formed by imagining a spiritual- 
ized earthly Church), but a realm of earthly and transearthly 
sovereignty with His Father as Lord. 

At the end, we return, therefore, to those two of our four ini- 
tial terms which seemed farthest removed—the church at Main 
and Market and the Kingdom of God. The former derives its 
ultimate significance from its ‘‘tendance’’; in its deepest con- 
viction and highest aspiration, it reaches out after the Kingdom. 
And the latter gives to all earthly churches and Churches and 
Churches their final and regulatory ideal by which they may 
purify their existence and define their functions. But CHRIST’S 
CHURCH, His Body, is greater than either, embracing them all. 
Like Him, it bears with the infirmities and weaknesses of our 
human churches; like Him, it perpetually purifies and redeems 
them through possession by the Kingdom of God. 


UnION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 








THE CHURCH IN IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 
CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 


HE Christianity of Ignatius is essentially churchly. 

In his correspondence, as in the letters of Paul, ecclesia 

has a twofold reference. On the one hand, it signifies 
the local Christian community. Hence he sometimes speaks of 
“churches,” meaning the congregations in the various cities. 
On the other hand, Ignatius uses it of the body of Christians 
throughout the world, the universal church, which is present 
wherever Jesus Christ is present. This second meaning is of 
great importance since his predominant thought is the unity of 
God’s people who, throughout the world and through the ages, 
are bound together in an inseparable relationship with the di- 
vine. So deeply conscious is Ignatius of this idea, that the word 
€voTns becomes almost a synonym for the church, which is 
““God’s Unity.”’3 This is a concept which has practical implica- 
tions for the order and conduct of the local congregation and for 
the Christian life of prayer and fellowship whereby the bonds 
between the various churches are strengthened. 

To enlarge upon this leading theme of the unity of the church 
Ignatius introduces a variety of metaphors taken from music,‘ 
building,’ planting,° and the human body.’ He describes the 
church as a harmonious choir, singing in unison and taking its 
key from God.* Now it is a building raised up to the heights by 
Christ and constructed by the machinery of faith and love;’ 
now it is a body of which all Christians are members and whose 
head is Christ.’° Or, again, the cross is a tree whose branches 

* Mag. 1:2; 15; Tral. 12:1; Rom. 4:1; 9:3; Phil. 10:2; Smyr. 8:1. 

*Eph. 5:1; 18:1; Smyr. 1:2; 8: 2, etc. 


3 Phil. 8:1, cf. 3:2; 9:1. 7 Eph. 4:2; Tral. 11:2; Smyr. 1:2. 
4 Eph. 4:1; Rom. 2:2; Phil. 1: 2. 8 Eph. 4:1. 

5 Eph. 9:1. 9 Eph. 9:1. 

oral «x3 cf, Phil. 3:7. reDral. f7: 2. 
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are the church and whose fruit is Christian virtue. Such verbal 
pictures he uses to impress upon his readers that the life of the 
church must represent that unity and concord which is evident 
in nature and in all human activity. This harmony of the church 
he conceives as a twofold relationship—to God and to the Chris- 
tian brethren. Obedience to the divine and brotherly love com- 
prise for the Christian that perfect unity, peace, and oneness of 
will which is the essential character of the church and of God 
himself."* 

The unity of the church was not for Ignatius a purely specula- 
tive concept. It was a matter of life-and-death importance for 
Christianity in the second century. Ignatius faced something 
of the same situation as the author of the Johannine literature 
before him. The Christian communities were torn with schism 
and heresy—issues which involved the very existence of Chris- 
tianity itself. It was still an open question whether the unique 
and distinctive elements in the new gospel would survive the 
incursion of Greek and oriental religious influences. The danger 
was everywhere apparent that Christianity might become a 
magical code of ritual observances,” on the one hand, or a specu- 
lative philosophy," on the other. Against both these “Gnostic” 
trends Ignatius set himself with enthusiastic determination and 
his solution of the problem was the obvious and practical one. 
Before argument must come organization. Hence the unity of 
the church’s life was of pre-eminent importance. “Heed the 
bishop, presbytery and deacons. .... Do nothing without the 
bishop. .... Flee from schisms’”’*4—these are his constant ex- 
hortations. The church in Ignatius is far from a free-thinking 
community. Christians are to be subject to the bishop and pres- 

Aral 012) 


This was perhaps the leading element in the ‘‘Judaism’’ which Ignatius attacked 


3 This was the basic issue at stake in the question of ‘‘Docetism,”’ although, of 
course, the doctrines of creation and the evil of matter were involved. The evidence 
that Ignatius was opposing two distinct heresies I have outlined in my book The 
Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch, pp. 79-85. 

™ Phil. 7: 1-2. 
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byters not only in their action but also in their thought." It 
is especially against the divisive spirit which heresy engenders 
that his constant injunctions to obey the church officers are di- 
rected. Right doctrine is thus closely related to this submis- 
sion.” 

Though Ignatius sometimes attempts to answer the heretics, 
his argument is more distinguished by its firm conviction than 
by its subtle reasoning. He advises Christians to avoid the 
docetics altogether. They are to be prayed for but shunned in 
private and public.'? His attitude to the Judaizers is somewhat 
more lenient. He records a dispute he had with one of them." 
Nevertheless, he makes little attempt to understand the heresies 
he attacks. He is only urgent in warning Christians against 
them and in asserting the basic points of his faith."9 

The temper of men like Ignatius was much more that of the 
administrator than the speculative theologian. Vet the success 
of the great apologies against heresy and paganism, that the 
next century produced, would have been impossible without the 
efforts of these early Christians who devoted themselves to the 
organization of the churches. By cementing the church’s unity, 
by stressing loyalty at once to the church universal and to the 
local organization, by enforcing an exclusive doctrine of the 
sacraments, and by insisting upon a small but precise body of 
doctrine, they built up a unified institution which by its skilful 
and definite organization was able to withstand the shocks of 
persecution and schism. 

This unity of the church in Ignatius has many aspects. It is 
by no means confined to the harmonious life of the individual 
congregation. It embraces the whole church throughout the 
world. Nothing is more touching in his correspondence than the 


18 Mag. 7:1. 6 Cf. Eph. 20:2; Mag. 13; Tral. 2:1. 
*7 Smyr. 4:15 5:3; 7:2; cf. Eph. 7:1; 9:1; Tral. 9:1; 11:1. 
8 Phil. 8:2. 


"9 These brief confessions of faith in Ignatius form a kind of elementary creed (see 
Eph. 18: 2; Tral. 9; Smyr. 1; and cf. Eph. 20: 2; Mag. 11: 2; Phil. Inscr. 8: 2; Smyr. 3:1)- 
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sense of Christian fellowship which the various churches en- 
joyed with one another. His letters to Asia Minor are written 
to thank the churches for the expression of their Christian 
friendship in sending delegates to meet him in Smyrna. In these 
representatives he sees, as it were, the whole congregation of 
each church, and he rejoices in their brotherly love.?° His earlier 
epistles invariably conclude with exhortations to pray for his 
own church in Antioch, then suffering under the storms of per- 
secution. Later, when he had heard that peace was restored, he 
begged Polycarp and the churches of Philadelphia and Smyrna 
io send delegates to congratulate the Christian community at 
Antioch,”* thus binding together the churches in a wide fellow- 
ship of love. 

It is in Ignatius that we find the first instance of the phrase 
“the Catholic Church.’’?? By this he does not mean “‘Catholic”’ 
in the later sense as opposed to “heretical,” but rather “uni- 
versal” as opposed to “‘particular.”’ The contrast is between the 
local congregation and the wider unity of the church of Christ. 
There is something truly universal about the church in Ignatius, 
and nothing is more striking than its connection with the Chris- 
tian life of prayer. 

In the local congregation his idea of unity is of equal impor- 
tance. The Christian community is distinguished by its good 
order,?3 its obedience to the constituted church authorities, its 
sense of mutual dependence,”4 its care for the distressed and 
afflicted.*s It is marked by a life of united prayer and faith, by 
oneness of mind and purpose.” Not least among its virtues is 
long-suffering in gentleness,” upon which Ignatius loves to 
dwell. His emphasis here may perhaps be due to the fact that 


to exercise gentleness was not easy for one of his fiery nature’ 


* Eph. 1:3; Mag. 2:1; Tral. 1:2. 


* Phil, 10:1; Smyr, 11:2; Pol. 7:2. 5 Cf, Smyr. 6:2. 
2 Smyr. 8:2. % Tral. 12:2; Mag. 7:1; Pol. 6. 
*3 Eph. 6:2; Mag. 1:1. 27 Pol, 8:2; Eph. 10:3. 


74 Mag. 13:2. evel. 42 2. 
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and was made even more difficult by the wearing circumstances 
of his journey to Rome, “bound to ten leopards’’—as he de- 
scribes his jailers.?? 

The sense of unity within the Christian brotherhood does not 
exhaust his idea. It reaches its consummation in the relation- 
ship with the divine. Though he does not clearly use €évodv or 
its derivatives to express this, the thought is nonetheless present 
in a variety of other phrases, especially his favorite, ‘‘in Jesus 
Christ,’’° for which he is indebted to Paul. To act in harmony 
with the will of God,* to be obedient to the commandments,” 
to be inseparable from God and Christ,33 and above all to reach 
God after death*—these are his constant thoughts. More ex- 
travagant phrases, characteristic perhaps of the milieu of Greek 
religion in Antioch, can be found. He speaks, for instance, of 
being “full of God.” > Of the church’s relationship with the di- 
vine he uses an equally unique expression, “being mixed with” 
(i.e., intimately associated with) Jesus Christ, as he is with the 

‘ather and the Christians with their bishop. This union of the 
church with Christ he further describes by a metaphor taken 
from marriage. He enjoins Christians to ‘‘love their wives as 
the Lord loved the Church.”3? 

For this last expression and for several others he is indebted 
to Paul. The idea of the indwelling Christ appears several times 
in Ignatius and, while infrequent, it does appear in Paul.3* Such 
a phrase as “having Christ in ourselves’’*’ may be compared 
with IT Cor. 13:5, while having “‘the Lord dwell in us” as if we 
were ‘‘His temples’’4? resembles I Cor. 3:16. 

All these expressions have about them a certain warmth of 

29 Rom. 5:1. 


30 This occurs some twenty-five times. Cf. especially Pol. 8:3. 


3t Mag. 6:1. 34 Mag. 1:2; Eph. ro:1. 
32 Tral. 13:2. 35 Mag. 14:1. 
33 Tral. 7:1. 36 Eph. 5:1. 


37 Pol. 5:1. Cf. II Cor. 11:2 and N.T. Eph. 5:25, 29. 
38 Gal. 2:20; II Cor. 13:3, 5. 
39 Mag. 12. 4° Eph. 15:3. Cf. Phil. 7:2; Eph. 9:2. 
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intimate religion, but it is important to notice that Ignatius, 
like Paul, never considers the Christian relationship to the di- 
vine as one in which he is deified or absorbed into the divine 
essence. In his mind there is always the idea of personal com- 
munion with God or Christ and this is characterized by obedi- 
ence to the commandments,* which entail brotherly love and 
subjection to the church authorities. Furthermore, the rela- 
tionship is churchly. Ignatius is not concerned with the in- 
dividual’s union with God in some mystic trance. Rather does 
he stress that close association with the divine which arises from 
being within the Christian community. 

The supreme gift of Christ to the church is variously de- 
scribed as life, immortality, and resurrection. The first of these 
is a present possession, denoting continuous fellowship with 
Christ and God. It reaches its consummation, however, in the 
relationship with God after death.“ Ignatius does not think of 
the resurrection in Jewish terms of a renewed life on this earth 
and, while he stresses the bodily appearance of the risen Christ,*° 
he does not dwell upon the relation of the soul to the body in the 
Christian resurrection. His constant references, however, to 
the unity of flesh and spirit presuppose their continued existence 
in immortality. 

With a flight of fancy Ignatius interprets the story of the 
anointing of Jesus in connection with his gift of eternal life.** 
The sweet savor of the ointment represents, as it were, the scent 
of immortality which Christ breathed upon the church. This 
Ignatius contrasts with the evil smell of heresy, which deprives 
men of Christian life. Only in the unity of the church is there 
to be found the right relationship with the divine. 


4t Mag. 4; Tral. 7:1; 13:2; Rom. Inscr. Smyr. 8:1. 

# Cf. Mag. 9:2 and the frequent references to (ém)rvyxavev Oeod, which does not 
mean “‘to attain divinity’? but ‘‘to reach God”’ (cf. Rom. 7:2). Although the genitive 
construction is most frequently found with impersonal objects, there are classical 
instances of the personal use (cf. Xen. Symp. 9:7; Aescy. Agamem. 1975, and Plutarch, 
Artax. 12). 


43 Smyr. 2:1. 44 Eph. 17:1. 
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It is, however, in connection with the Eucharist, the corpo- 
rate act of worship, that Ignatius defines the closest communion 
of the Christian with God. The common meeting of the congre- 
gation for worship has great significance for him and he fre- 
quently refers to it.4* By it the powers of Satan are destroyed, 
dissensions abolished, and the divine peace and concord estab- 
lished.** It is interesting that in the letter to the Romans, 
where his own personal religion receives most clear expression, 
his desire to reach God by martyrdom should be couched in 
sacramental language.‘” The final meeting with the divine after 
death he sees as nothing else than a continuation and heighten- 
ing of the experience of the sacrament. For the early Christians 
this rite had the profoundest religious meaning, and though Ig- 
natius gives us no clear theology of the Eucharist, he is emphatic 
in his conviction that the bread is the flesh of Christ, as the wine 
is his blood. The insight of religion and not the precision of 
logic guides him here. In the corporate act of worship, binding 
the church together in unity and commemorating the passion 
and resurrection of Christ, the Christian receives the assurance 
of the power of God to raise the dead, or, as Ignatius expresses 
it in a Hellenistic metaphor, ‘the medicine of immortality.’ 
The unity of the church is ever in his mind when he writes on 
the Eucharist.4° He stresses the one bread that Christians 
break®° and he applies to the cup the phrase “for the unity which 
derives from his blood.’’** Ignatius several times recurs to this 
idea that the unity of the church is founded upon the passion of 
Christ. 

The overwhelming importance of the sacrament in Ignatius 
gives him added opportunity to enforce the unity of the church’s 
life. He considers valid only those sacraments which are per- 


45 Eph. 20:2; Mag. 4; 7:1; Phil. 6:2; 10:1; Smyr. 8; Pol. 4:2. 


46 Eph. 13:1. 47 Rom. 7:3. 48 Eph. 20:8. 
49 Eph. 20:2; Phil. 4; Smyr. 7 and 8; and probably Eph. 13:1. 
5° Eph. 20: 2. 


5st Phil. 4. The genitive is best construed as one of origin. 
s? Eph. Inscr.; Phil. Inscr. 3:3; Tral. Inscr. 
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formed by the bishop or by one he appoints. Those heretics and 
schismatics who are outside this sanctuary, this holy circle of 
the church, and who are therefore not pure in conscience® lack 
the bread of God*4 and consequently immortality.’ 

Since Ignatius lays such stress upon the Eucharist and the 
unity of the church it is striking that he has no reference to 
Paul’s famous metaphor of the ‘“‘body of Christ” in this connec- 
tion. In Paul this metaphor for the church has a close associa- 
tion with the Lord’s Supper. The phrase has a double meaning, 
referring at once to the actual body of Christ in the sacrament 
and to the church. These two ideas are closely related, the unity 
of the Christian brotherhood being one of his central thoughts 
in his interpretation of the Eucharist. 

While, for Ignatius as for Paul, the unity of the church is 
centered in the Eucharist, he does not use the Pauline meta- 
phor. This is doubtless due to the fact that he refers to the 
presence of Christ in the sacrament under the term “‘flesh” 
(dp€) and not “body” (o@pa). One of the reasons for this is his 
insistence against the docetics on the reality of the flesh of 
Christ. The term o@pa could more easily be explained away by 
these heretics. 

Only in a single reference does Ignatius use >®puain connection 
with the church’? and there the Pauline metaphor is not neces- 
sarily implied, as the phrase reads “‘one body** of his Church.” 
Somewhat nearer the Pauline thought are the passages in Tral, 
11 and Eph. 4:2. Neither directly concern the Eucharist, but 
underlying both there is the idea of the church as a body of 
which the Christians are members. In the former reference 
Christ is regarded as the head of the body, while in the latter 
this is not clear. 


53 Tral. 7:2. @vavacrhpiov means “‘sanctuary” not “altar” in Ignatius, as the ref- 
erences here and in Eph. 5:2 clearly show. 

54 Eph. 5:2. 56 Cf, Hipp. Ref. 6:30; Iren. Adv. Haer. 1:7. 

85 Eph. 20: 2. 57 Smyr. 1:2. 

58 For this use of oGyua in the Latin sense cf. corpus (a body of persons) (see Philo 
De spec. leg. 3:23; Cohn, Vol. V, p. 187, 1. 21). 
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The practical application of this idea of the unity of the 
church in Ignatius finds expression in his emphasis upon Chris- 
tian obedience to a threefold ministry. He is the first writer in 
whom the triple polity of bishops, presbyters, and deacons is 
clearly expressed and elaborated and from one passage it might 
seem that his insistence upon the three orders was due to a di- 
rect revelation from God.5® All the evidence before his time 
points to the supposition that “bishop” was synonymous with 
“presbyter,” and it would seem that the same use of the words 
continued in some localities after the time of Ignatius. The 
threefold order seems to have developed first in Asia Minor and 
in Syria, where there was an urgent need for a closely knit or- 
ganization to withstand persecution and schism. Indeed, the 
persistent emphasis of Ignatius upon this type of government 
may reflect a struggle that had only recently issued in its tri- 
umph. 

In six of his seven letters’ Ignatius stresses the necessity of 
this ecclesiastical polity and the importance of Christian sub- 
jection to these rulers of the church. In the compass of his 
short correspondence he has some thirty references to this need 
for obedience to the church officers. He thinks of them, in some- 
what Platonic terms, as the types or representatives of a heaven- 
ly hierarchy. The presbyters represent the apostles,“ while the 
bishop stands in the place of God® or Christ in the community. 
The obedience that Christ gave to the Father is the type of 
the submission demanded of Christians to their bishop.®* To 
act in any way without his sanction is to serve the devil,®‘ and to 
belong to God and Christ is to belong to the bishop.® Indeed, 


59 Phil. 7: 2. 

60 There are no such references in the letter to the Romans. Ignatius thus leaves us 
in the dark as to his idea of the church order of the primitive Christian community in 
Rome. Ina rather vague allusion he speaks of the church in Rome having a presidency 
in the country of the Romans (Rom. inscription). 

6t Mag. 6:1; Tral. 2:2; 3:1; Phil. 5:1; Smyr. 8:1. 

6 Mag. 3:1; 6:1; 13:2; Tral. 3:1; Smyr. 8:1, and of Christ Eph. 6:1. 

63 Mag. 13:2. 64 Smyr. 9:1. 65 Phil. 3: 2. 
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while repentance must precede forgiveness, only that repentance 
which brings a man into God’s unity (i.e., the church) and the 
bishop’s council will find true forgiveness.” He insists upon a 
similar reverence for the deacons.*%’ They are the types of 
Christ as the bishop is the type of the Father and the presby- 
ters of the council of the apostles. 

This Christian ministry he regards as established by the will 
of Christ and as peculiarly gifted with the Holy Spirit.°® Au- 
thority devolves not from the community but from God,’? who 
is the Bishop of all." Yet Ignatius has no explicit doctrine of 
apostolical succession, in the sense of an unbroken order of the 
episcopate, ordained by Christ and continued by the laying-on 
of hands. He only states that the three orders exist by the will 
of God. He implies nothing as to their historical origin or con- 
tinuity. If any order, in his thought, represents the apostles, it 
is the presbyters; the bishops are the types of Christ or the 
Father. 

Ignatius even goes to the extent of saying that without the 
three orders there is no “church” in the real sense.” This some- 
what extravagant statement cannot, however, be pressed. Hy- 
perbole is a marked feature of his overenthusiastic writing, and 
much of what he says must be regarded in its true historical 
light. He is writing to a church which has already established 
this type of polity, and he is probably more concerned with its 
maintenance there than with denying that a Christian commu- 
nity can be called ‘‘church,” which fails to have the threefold 
order. Whether or not he was acquainted with churches that 
were still ruled only by a council of presbyters is open to doubt. 
Certainly his contemporary, Polycarp, in writing to the Chris- 
tians at Philippi, implied that in his time there was no bishop 
yet established there. It is difficult to suppose that Ignatius 
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either was ignorant of this or would deny that the Philippian 
congregation was a “church.”’ Indeed, that there was some re- 
lationship by correspondence or even by acquaintance between 
the bishop of Antioch and the Philippians can hardly be de- 
nied.73 

The six Christian communities in Asia Minor, with whom 
Ignatius corresponds, have their own bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons. No diocesan authority of the episcopate is implied. 
The bishop is the bishop of the local church.’4 Ignatius advo- 
cates that the bishop should know every member of his congre- 
gation individually, addressing them all by name and adapting 
his help and exhortation to their particular needs.’*> Normally 
the bishop presides at every eucharist and baptism. This litur- 
gical element which occurs frequently in Ignatius may to some 
extent account for the growth of the bishop’s authority. Orig- 
inally Christian worship, as in the synagogue, was not connected 
with the rulers of the community. It was in the hands of the 
prophets and of those in the congregation gifted with special 
“charismata.”’ But the orderly conduct of worship and the ex- 
travagant excesses and even heresies of the prophets made a 
more authoritative organization necessary. The weekly eucha- 
rist came more and more to be in the hands of the local presby- 
tery and finally of the bishop, whose office seems to have arisen 
out of the presidency of this council. 

The pre-eminent position of the bishop in the writings of Ig- 
natius is frequently apparent. He alone can perform valid 
sacraments,” and it is his office to preach—especially against 
heresies which threaten the church.7? The bishop is thus con- 
sidered as the guardian of right doctrine. His consent is neces- 
sary for Christian marriage and to him alone is continence to 


73 Pol. ad Phil. 9, 13. 
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be revealed.?* He seems to have had charge of the church fi- 
nances for the support of the widows.’? He it is who summons 
the council of the church®? and is responsible for electing a dele- 
gate to visit other churches. The whole Christian community— 
including the presbyters and deacons—is bidden to submit to 
him.** 

So vital to Ignatius is his favorite idea of unity that, despite 
this episcopal power, the bishop is far from an autocratic ruler. 
In exhorting the churches to submit to their rulers Ignatius 
nearly always mentions the presbyters along with the bishop® 
and he frequently dwells upon the unity of mind and accord 
that is to exist between them. He emphasizes that the church 
must do nothing without their combined sanction.*3 Only once 
does he explicitly mention the submission of the presbyters to 
the bishop, *4 though it is doubtless implied in his distinction of 
the two orders.*> A reflection of his own close association with 
the presbytery of Antioch is perhaps evident in Phil. 5:1. The 
intimate connection of the bishop with the presbyters is aptly 
phrased in a metaphor taken from his favorite theme of music. 
He speaks of the bishop as a harp and the presbytery as the 
strings. Only together, in their united harmony and concord, 
can melody be produced and Jesus Christ be sung.* 

The functions of the deacons are not too clear in Ignatius. 
They are the lowest order, and their submission to the bishop 
and the presbytery is mentioned.*’? Along with the bishop and 
others they act as delegates to Ignatius,** and he advises the 
Philadelphians to send a deacon as a representative to Anti- 
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och.*® He exhorts them to be of blameless character.°° They ap- 
pear closely associated with the other two orders,” and he ex- 
horts the church to be obedient to them as to the bishop and 
presbyters.” 

From this analysis it is apparent that the three orders in 
Ignatius represent a stage of transition. Two great develop- 
ments in church order had yet to take place before the diocesan 
episcopate was established. First, the presbyters gradually lost 
their authority, while the bishop’s power increased. Such a 
stage is evident in the Didascalia, where even the deacons over- 
shadow the presbyters. The latter, however, still clung to their 
traditional rights as, for instance, concelebration and having 
their seats by the bishop’s throne in the church. But the prac- 
tical expedience of having a single head in local church affairs, 
for signing the letters of commendation, attending to finances 
and presiding at worship, tended to limit the authority of the 
presbytery. Finally, with the expansion of Christianity and the 
dependence of the country churches on the towns, the bishop 
was unable to be present at every eucharist and so the presby- 
ters developed as the second order of the ministry, the heads of 
the local churches but under the bishops of the cathedral towns. 

In the introductions to his letters Ignatius adds a great vari- 
ety of epithets to the word “‘ecclesia.’”’ Many of these introduce 
ideas to which he does not again recur in his writing. For some 
of these words and phrases he is indebted to Paul, but a number 
is original with him. He is particularly fond of words com- 
pounded with ad, and these opening sentences of his letters 
impress one more with their sound than their clearly defined 
meaning. 

His leading thought in these inscriptions is that the church 
enjoys a peculiar relationship with God. It has been foreor- 
dained to glory,*4 being united together in one body and chosen 
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by the will of God.** Then, again, the church is blessed by the 
love, grace, and saving mercy of God, rejoicing in the passion 
of Christ and assured by his resurrection.” This overflowing 
favor and munificence of God toward the church leads Ignatius 
to speak of it as “‘filled.”®7 He does not define what it is filled 
with, but the idea in his mind seems to be that God by his great- 
ness and love has bestowed upon it every possible gift so that 
there is, so to say, no room left for any more. 

Only twice does Ignatius refer to the church as holy*—a 
term which he elsewhere applies to Christians who are subject 
to the ecclesiastical authorities.°® It is not unconnected with 
purity of conscience, but the moral element does not exhaust its 
meaning. When he refers to the church as a sanctuary,’® in 
which Christians are gathered, he has in mind dedication to 
God and the idea of religious sanctity connected with temples 
and sacred rites. 

In his doctrine of the church Ignatius has very few affinities 
with the Old Testament or Jewish thought. Unlike Paul, his 
leading idea is not that the church is the New Israel, the in- 
heritor of the promises to Abraham. The New Jerusalem and 
the New Covenant do not figure in his writings. Indeed, his 
metaphors for the church are drawn, significantly, not from the 
Hebrew but from the Greek tradition. The church of Antioch 
was the center of gentile Christianity, and this is often reflected 
in the bishop’s correspondence. He thinks of the church as a 
festive procession, bearing its God, its temple, and its holy 
things; he speaks of Christians as fellow-initiates, with Paul, 
of some mystery cult.’ Furthermore, practically all traces of 
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that eschatological symbolism, which Christianity derived from 
Judaism, are absent from his letters. 

While this is generally true of his theological temper, it must 
be admitted that there are some traces in Ignatius of the Jewish 
heritage of Christianity. Several times he refers to the predic- 
tions of the prophets,**? which he sees fulfilled in the coming of 
Jesus Christ, and once he conceives of the people of God knit 
together in one unity, with patriarchs, prophets and apostles, 
and the Christian church.*** Yet the pre-eminence of the Gospel 
he carefully stresses against the Judaizers who he opposes in his 
writings. What we owe to the prophets is merely the forewarn- 
ing message, but the Gospel it is that brings us the “‘perfection 
of incorruption,” the reality of Christian life. 

The lack of eschatological references in Ignatius raises the 
vital question of the relation of the church to history. Here Ig- 
natius gives us no light. His attitude was doubtless determined 
by his rapidly approaching martyrdom, and the consummation 
for which he looked was not the Advent but his meeting with 
God at death. This was the decisive moment for him, and 
though he has a single reference to the “‘last times’”’”> and men- 
tions the judgment'™ and the unquenchable fire,'®’ these ideas 
hardly influence his main thought. As we have already seen, 
he does not think of the resurrection in Jewish terms as a re- 
newed life on this earth, but as life with Christ directly after 
death. 

The relation of the church to the Kingdom is another ques- 
tion which is not clear in Ignatius. He has only two references 
to the Kingdom of God,’ and in both cases he reflects the 
language of Paul.*°® A contrast of the “old kingdom’ of the 
Prince of this world with the “newness of eternal life”? and the 
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suppose that, in the thought of Ignatius, eternal life and the 
Kingdom of God are synonyms. If this is so, the ‘““Kingdom,” 
like “life,” is a present reality and a future hope. I[t is realized 
on earth in the church and reaches its consummation in immor- 
tality after death. 

The doctrine of the church in Ignatius contains both transi- 
tory and permanent elements. The type of polity upon which 
he insisted may have been timely for his generation, but it rep- 
resented a stage of transition between the primitive form of a 
body of ruling elders, after the Jewish model, and the later de- 
velopment of the diocesan episcopate. Hence it is not particu- 
larly significant for our day. That he tended to confine life and 
immortality to the church, which he defined rather exclusively 
from its organization, is again a reflection of the age in which he 
lived. The time was neither fitting nor appropriate to meditate 
upon the question of the church visible and invisible. It was for 
later theologians, such as Augustine, to see the full implications 
of the two doctrines of election and church, both of which we 
have noted in Ignatius. He himself faced the more urgent and 
immediate task of providing a practical and theoretical basis for 
uniting Christians against heresy and schism. 

His conviction of the essential unity of the church’s life, ex- 
pressing itself in prayer, fellowship, creed, organization, and, 
above all, in the Eucharist, is his greatest contribution. During 
the critical years of the early second century he clearly per- 
ceived that the church must be closely bound together in its 
faith and life, if it was to withstand the divisive influences of 
heresy. His vision was not limited to the local congregation, 
but he saw the church as the very unity of God, comprehending 
all ages and all places, present wherever Christ was present, and 
united by its inseparable relationship with the divine. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


LLOYD V. MOORE 


HE theological pendulum is swinging back to the 

supernatural extreme of its arc. In the recent past lib- 

eral religion and its extreme form, humanism, were 
popular. More recently under the influence of social reaction 
against all forms of liberalism, first in Europe and closely fol- 
lowing in America, liberal religion and humanism have become 
the targets of a concerted attack. The return to supernatural 
theism is well under way. Can the religionist take courage and 
give thanks unto God because accelerated social forces have 
turned the trend back toward supernaturalism? Does this re- 
verse swing mark a return to a more wholesome theology—as 
one might be led to suspect from its wide acclaim by many writ- 
ers—or does it mark a return to an escape mechanism and a 
perversion of religion at its best? 

Liberal religion with its emphasis upon social interests was the 
product of the application of the scientific method to the human 
area, especially to history, history of religions, including the 
Bible, and to social psychology. Other sciences made their con- 
tribution. Under the application of this method the social na- 
ture of religion was discovered. The anthropologist discovered 
this fact in primitive religion, and the historian discovered that 
institutions, mental and social, and the concepts of the super- 
natural were also socially originated and socially developed. 

The extreme humanistic reaction against the supernatural 
theism of the Hebrew-Christian tradition was due partly to the 
enthusiasm natural to any newly developed field of scientific 
endeavor and partly to the persistent popular retention of this 
supernaturalism in the face of the new knowledge of the nature 
of religion. 
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Before this new social understanding of religion had won gen- 
eral acceptance outside of a relatively few educational centers 
and by a group of younger ministers and teachers of religion, 
the current reaction set in. This reaction was due to a number 
of factors. There was the inevitable return to a more sober view 
on the part of those who had taken the extreme humanist posi- 
tion. There was the drag exerted by those to whom the mem- 
ory of the easy comforts of the old supernaturalism still clung. 
The implications of the new concept of religion began to become 
apparent to those whose interests, economic and political, were 
affected. Of course they objected. All their interests, practical 
and religious, were called into question. It has always been thus 
in the creative periods of society when religion can do creative 
work. This reaction began in Europe and quickly came to 
America. Now the return to supernaturalism is widely herald- 
ed. Let us not be deceived by this trend. It does not mark a 
return to a “normal” type of religion in the form of super- 
natural theism. It has all the familiar historical earmarks of the 
story of religion in times of social turbulence. Religion in such 
times begins with creative social insight, and then under the 
impact of social opposition or of social despair takes its flight 
into the nebulous supernatural where it may rest in peace. 

This trend today, far from lending support to supernatural- 
ism, serves better to support the claims of the humanist that 
religion is entirely a social product, doing no creative work, but 
timidly following along in the trail of social trends. As such its 
values are the antithesis of those claimed for it by those who 
herald the return to supernaturalism. 

The creative periods of religion, when those religious experi- 
ences occurred which became the starting-point of the living 
religions of the world, were dealing primarily with social prob- 
lems and only secondarily with the idea of the supernatural. 
The turn to the supernatural as the central interest of the reli- 
gion occurred only when the original social problem was no long- 
er a live issue. In this process the real social occasion which 
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gave birth to the religious experience was dropped from sight 
and the system was confined to the cultivation and the perpetu- 
ation of certain concepts of the supernatural, certain practices 
related to the supernatural, and to the attainment of certain 
personality traits. These interests were not the primary inter- 
ests of the creative religious experience, but came in as second- 
ary or later interests. 

Religious experiences may be classified after two types. One 
type occurs to individuals living entirely within the range of 
control of an accepted social system. The values involved have 
to do with the conventional life of the day. The result of the 
experience is to integrate more effectively the personality of 
the individual within the conventional culture. That process of 
integration not only is explained in terms of the prevailing 
metaphysical patterns; the experience itself is composed of ele- 
ments entirely within the accepted stream of belief and prac- 
tice. The constructive value of the experience lies in its effect 
upon the individual. A religious experience within the borders 
of a controlling social pattern may be greatly significant for the 
individual; its social effect will be to reinforce with all the fervor 
of religious conviction belief in the divine nature of the status 
quo. This is religion in its conserving function; it is not creative 
religion. 

The other type of religious experience is constructed out of 
the fragments of a broken social structure. Sometimes it is 
compounded of fragments from several social structures. Its 
significance is that the lives of those who follow in this new pat- 
tern of thinking and living have been lifted out of the old chan- 
nel, and their thinking and their living have become creative of 
new patterns. The religious experience is the process by which 
a new social fabric is created. Its effect upon the individual is 
secondary in value to its effect upon the social fabric. In both 
respects then—its effect upon the individual and its effect upon 
the social order—it differs from the other type. For the indi- 
vidual it is a new creative synthesis rather than an integration 
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within an established order, and for the social order it becomes 
a new pattern for community life. 

Psychologically the two types are similar. In each there is an 
integration of experience, past and present. With respect to the 
metaphysics involved, either type may be, and traditionally has 
been, interpreted after all manner of metaphysical theory, de- 
pending upon whatever theory was currently available to the 
interpreter. The difference between the two types lies in the 
social significance and not in the psychological process or in the 
metaphysics. 

The religious experiences which conditioned the lives of the 
founders of the great religions of the world and gave birth to 
these religions were of the social type. In these experiences the 
central fact was not the experience of the supernatural but the 
solution of a social problem, with the “idea of the Holy” and 
its resultant interpretation as secondary factors. I shall take a 
few pages from the history of religions to illustrate this. 

The first example is that of Moses, the founder of Judaism. 
The story of his life and adventures is sufficiently well known 
not to need repetition in detail. The setting of the story is that 
of a Semitic tribe, with a tradition of nomadic life, in subjuga- 
tion to an agricultural people. A young man of the enslaved 
tribe, by a peculiar turn of fortune especially trained in adminis- 
tration, flees to the Arabian desert after failing in an attempted 
slave deliverance. He attaches himself to a nomadic tribe with 
similar antecedents and adopts the occupation known to his 
fathers, that of herdsman. He had abandoned a professional 
career with the government of the country which had enslaved 
his people—a career and an opportunity as comes to few men— 
in order to cast his lot with his own tribesmen. He is deeply 
concerned over their hard lot. This concern becomes an obses- 
sion with him. It is the dominant motive of his life. All his 
experiences and his ideas of religion turn about this obsession. 
The awe inspired by the volcanic phenomena of the region 
where he is herding sheep, and the sight of a small tree aflame, 
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naturally a sacred object to a desert Semite, all gathered their 
meaning from this interest which dominated Moses’ mind. The 
experience is interpreted in the only way he could interpret it 
—as an appearance of the local deity. Under the impact of this 
experience he succeeds in accomplishing his lifetime ambition. 
His enslaved people are led to freedom. 

Analysis of the narrative shows certain distinct items whose 
significance will be noted later. There is a social problem whose 
nature in this case is political-economic-military. There is an 
experience of insight into the solution of this problem by a per- 
son deeply interested, with its resultant effect upon the abilities 
of the person concerned. There is also a sense of the impor- 
tance of this insight which leads the person who has it to ascribe 
it to deity. The form of this ascription necessarily is in terms of 
the conventional concepts of the time and region. 

Gautama, founder of Buddhism, lived in a culture very differ- 
ent from that of the Semitic Moses. His environment was Ary- 
an, and his reactions and theories were Aryan. Otherwise, there 
is the common pattern of religious experience to be found in his 
story. As a prince of the royal house, young Gautama, pro- 
tected by the walls of royalty, evidently had not had close con- 
tact with the common life of the day. One day, riding out, he 
saw the life of the peasantry. He saw old age, death, and dis- 
ease. By contrast he saw the calm dignity of a hermit. Face to 
face with the perennial tragedy of all life, he sought the solution 
after the conventional religious custom of the day. He became 
a Hindu ascetic. Five or six years of this were enough to show 
him the futility of it. He is no nearer to a solution of the prob- 
len than before. He renounces this method, and in a day of 
meditation sees that the way out of the struggle with the mis- 
fortunes of life is to cease desiring that for which men struggle. 
His answer to the problems of life, sickness, old age, and death 
is the abolition of desire. Because of his typical Aryan concept 
of gods as subordinate to the spiritual absolute, he rejects their 
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help and refuses to credit them with responsibility for his in- 
sight. He does believe he has found a universal religious solvent. 

There was no sharp clash between Gautama and the religious 
system of his day. The social implications of his vision did not 
become apparent at once. Hinduism let his movement grow as 
an obscure cult with scant opposition and with scant interest, 
quite in keeping with the eclectic character of Hinduism. It 
was only some two hundred years later, when Chandragupta, 
because of his low-caste antecedents, would rebel against the 
caste restraints of Hinduism, that the social nature of Buddhism 
became apparent. Under these circumstances the conflict be- 
tween the Buddhist doctrine of the abolition of desire as the 
way of salvation and the Hindu doctrine of caste became ap- 
parent. The social nature of Gautama’s vision showed itself, 
that it offered a way of escape from the ills of life and to the 
blessings of Nirvana, apart from the caste system. Then it was 
that Buddhism became persona non grata in the land of its 
birth, and the religion of Gautama became the first great exam- 
ple of an expatriated religion. In its expatriation it lost its social 
reason for existence and it perpetuated only the secondary 
items, namely, the metaphysical theory and the personal reli- 
gious values. The elements it had absorbed from Hinduism, ex- 
ternal and comparatively irrelevant to Gautama’s insight and 
purpose, became the central elements of the exiled religion. 

The problem of Mohammed’s day was the conflict of two cul- 
tures. Those desert tribes were in a transition from the pastoral- 
agricultural stage of civilization to the commercial stage. Their 
religion, after the usual cultural lag due to the perpetuation of 
old religious forms, remained in the pastoral stage. The sacred 
objects were the reflections of the interests of a pastoral people. 
They were the stones, the animals, the trees, the gods of the soil 
who made the grass grow, and the springs of water. Those little 
desert whirlwinds with their annoying playfulness were inter- 
preted animistically as mischievous spirits, the genii, or “‘jinns,”’ 
as they are sometimes called. 
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These people with their antiquated religious concepts met the 
representatives of two of the highly advanced religions in their 
caravan trips to Syria and were in frequent contact with traders 
and others from the north. The contrast between his own reli- 
gion and the Christian and the Jewish religions of the seventh 
century could not fail to make a representative of this crude 
desert animism feel ashamed. Such was Mohammed’s own ex- 
perience on his caravan trips to Syria. He was in the position 
of an awkward country boy in the city. 

The type of Christianity and of Judaism which a camel- 
driver would meet was not that of the intellectual centers. It 
was not the religion of the book. It was the religion of the 
traveler’s camp on the outskirts of the town. It was tourist- 
camp religion. As we keep in mind the extent to which religious 
thinking and religious phraseology colored all the life of that 
region and that time, it is small wonder that Mohammed felt 
ashamed of his tribal paganism or that in his visions he saw 
worthies of these other more highly developed religions appear 
to him to claim his allegiance. That he tried to mold his own re- 
ligion after the pattern of these superior cultures is not only un- 
derstandable but psychologically inevitable. Here again we 
have an individual concerned with the solution of a social prob- 
lem, a vision, a metaphysical interpretation of the vision after 
the thought-patterns of the day, with the sense of the impor- 
tance of the vision which leads to the metaphysical interpreta- 
tion. 

It is more difficult to deal briefly with the social phase of 
Jesus’ religious experience because of the traditional halo of 
reverence which has been cast about his life, and because of the 
long tradition of interpretation of his life apart from its environ- 
ment. There is to be noted an increasing trend toward a factual 
historical interpretation of Jesus. The real picture is more near- 
ly possible today than it was ten years ago, although there yet 
remains to be written anything like an adequate account. The 
social problem of Jesus’ day was that of the nonfulfilment of the 
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expected destiny of the “chosen people,” expressed at that 
time in the domination on the part of the Roman Empire. This 
national mind, with its concept of being a chosen people, goes 
back to Moses’ religious experience, and to his interpretation of 
his experience as an adoption contract on the part of the 
Midianite deity. The nonfulfilment of the adoption agreement 
on the part of this deity was a source of perpetual wonder to 
the Jewish nation, and a source of no little difficulty to the Jew- 
ish theologians. ; 

The three conventional answers are well known. The Sad- 
ducees offered a let-alone plan, based upon their economic pros- 
perity under the present arrangement. The Pharisees urged 
more exact religious conformity as the price of God’s favor, and 
the Zealots urged direct military action. A young man known 
by the name of John, taking his cue from the earlier social 
prophets, offered a program of social justice as the road to 
winning God’s favor, offering as a result of the return to social 
justice an apocalyptic redemption of the nation. It was this 
party with its social justice-apocalyptic solution that Jesus 
joined. It was during the initiation ceremony that he experi- 
enced that vision in which he received the assurance that he 
was “chosen of God” to win this destiny for his nation, the 
“chosen people.”’ The problem-solving aspect of this religious 
experience continued through succeeding days as Jesus went 
apart to rethink the whole problem. The source narrative here 
is usually referred to as the “temptation of Jesus.’’ He consid- 
ered and rejected the Sadducean solution in which the national 
ambition was to be sacrificed in the interests of the private com- 
mercial prosperity of a small class, saying, ‘“‘Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” In like manner he rejected the Zealot dream 
of military conquest, picturesquely ascribing the war program 
to the devil. He rejected the Pharisee dream of awaiting magic 
intervention from above as a reward for religious piety, char- 
acterizing it as an unworthy concept of God. 
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An evaluation of these religious experiences shows four fac- 
tors which must be considered. They are as follows: 


1. A social problem exists, and the religious experience is the insight 


into the solution of this problem. 
2. The problem arises of the distinction to be made, if any, between 


problem-solving whichis religious and problem-solving which is non- 
religious. 

3. The multitudinous and varied psychological effects of religious ex- 
periences of this type have drawn attention away from the social nature 


of these religious experiences. 

4. The metaphysical explanations given to account for these religious 
experiences vary with the environment. 

1. In each case of the type of religious experience of which an 
example has been quoted here, there has been a social problem 
upon the solution of which the welfare of that tribe or that na- 
tion depended. The occurrence of these problems was due to a 
wide range of conditions, some political and economic, some the 
breakdown of the old patterns of that culture, and some the 
ever recurring problems of living. The time when old forms are 
broken and a new order is awaiting birth is a time peculiarly 
susceptible to such a religious experience. 

The problem in such cases is not one of religious belief or of 
religious practice, in the usual sense of that word. The point is 
that the kind of problems which were the gist of these religious 
experiences are analogous to our present-day social problems, 
including those of our political and our economic life, and have 
but little in common with any problems which would ordinarily 
be termed religious. By the same token these problems of these 
religious experiences have little in common with the type of 
emotional or mystical experience commonly dubbed religion. 
Had religion in the days of these religious experiences I have 
used for examples been as much a separate compartment of life 
as it has become since those days, it is not likely that the solu- 
tions to these problems would have been treated as religion at 
all. Moses would have been interpreted as a military leader, 
Gautama as a social reformer, Mohammed as a statesman, and 
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Jesus as a philosopher-statesman. Today we deal with analo- 
gous problems, with strict attention paid to the boundary lines 
which delimit them not only as secular but further as political 
or economic or social. We are unable to see that the solution 
of our social problems is of the very essence of religion. 

In the artificial separation of our social problems and the 
process of their solution from the area of religion we have lost 
certain values. We have relegated the concept of metaphysical 
relationships with its “idea of the Holy” to the compartmental- 
ized type of religion, but we have denied it to the solution of our 
social problems. Without taking time to discuss the subject 
here, let me merely point out the extent to which this idea of a 
metaphysical relationship has served as the driving force to the 
solution of these problems. It was an important factor in each 
and every case of this religious-social problem solving. One 
might go on and add the story of a sense of vocation which 
played so large a part in the history of the Jewish people, and 
in the history of Protestant Christianity, expecially in New 
England Calvinism. 

The separation of religious and social problem-solving has 
further swung the principal attention of religion and of religion- 
ists in the modern compartmentalized form of religion to the 
other factors which were secondary in these creative religious 
experiences. Major attention has been put upon the psychologi- 
cal effects of the religious experiences, upon the individuals con- 
cerned in them, or upon the local metaphysical theories with 
which these individuals interpreted these experiences. These 
factors are there, and they are an important part of every reli- 
gious experience, but they were in each case subordinate to the 
social problem. 

2. This brings us at once to the point of the distinction be- 
tween religious problem-solving and ordinary problem-solving. 
Moses saw a burning bush and led a successful slave deliver- 
ance, an experience traditionally labeled religious. A nation is 
harassed by economic confusion in which many of its citizens, 
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hard-working, capable, and willing, are facing poverty and dis- 
tress. Yet that nation actually produces more wealth than it 
can use. So it tries to solve its problem by economic planning. 
Traditionally that isn’t religion; it’s just economics! 

Many writers have undertaken to compose accounts of this 
distinction. Some dwell upon the relative importance of the 
two types. This distinction presupposes some special kind of 
religious value for the experiences called religious. It carries 
with it a vestige of implication from the metaphysical associa- 
tions. This metaphysical factor will be discussed separately. 
The value of an experience is entirely relative to the situation 
and to the problems of the experiencer, personally and socially. 
It is impossible to classify experiences as religious or non-reli- 
gious in terms of their importance without falling into the dan- 
ger of making contraries into contradictories. This distinction 
presents a series of relative levels, not two opposite groups. 

3. Our description of the next item in the attempt to dis- 
tinguish between religious and nonreligious problem-solving 
brings us to the third item, that of the emphasis upon the per- 
sonal and psychological effects of the religious experiences. It 
is not uncommon to make the distinction between the two types 
of problem-solving rest upon the effect of the experience upon 
the experiencer. As has been mentioned above, this emphasis is 
based upon the dropping-out of the picture of the social problem 
which was not only the central feature of the experience but the 
reason why there was any experience occurring at that time and 
to that person. 

The fact of these personal effects is well known to even the 
casual student of religion. It is a trait especially congenial to 
Protestant religious tradition to emphasise the individual ef- 
fects. Eugene W. Lyman! lists five ‘vital characteristics of re- 
ligion”: a “sense of kinship, power, insight, integrity, and won- 
der.” Henry Nelson Wieman?’ lists twelve qualities of personal- 


* Meaning and Truth of Religion (New York: Scribner’s, 1933), chap. iii. 
2Wieman and Westcott-Wieman, Normative Psychology of Religion (New York: 
Crowell, 1935), chap. iv. 
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ity which he calls ‘“‘marks of religious behavior.”’ He offers a 


more detailed analysis than does Professor Lyman, but he adds 
only one item which is essentially different. This he cails “‘be- 
lief in the superhuman.” 

There appear certain difficulties when religious experience is 
measured by its personal effects. So much that goes by the 
name of religious experience fails to produce these qualities of 
personality in any degree which makes the experience distin- 
guishable in value from the nonreligious experiences of life. So 
many of these qualities which were claimed as the fruit of reli- 
gious experience appear apart from that which is usually labeled 
religious that the attempt to measure religion in terms of its 
character products has been a perpetual source of embarrass- 
ment to theologians. 

It is characteristic of religious experience that those to whom 
these religious experiences came put little emphasis upon the 
personal effects of the experiences. They were so engrossed in 
the accomplishment of an all-absorbing task to the doing of 
which their religious experience was the act of dedication that 
they were little interested in the traits of personality which the 
experience produced. These effects are manifest, but apart from 
the social problem and the absorption of the individual in that 
problem they would not have occurred. Under these circum- 
stances attention to the personal traits engendered borders upon 
a perversion of religion, perhaps mild, but nonetheless unde- 
sirable. 

The situation seems to be analogous to the problem of hedon- 
ism as an ethical theory. Happiness or pleasure may be defend- 
ed as the value of conduct, but it cannot be defended as the ob- 
ject of conduct. Whether social or individual good is the aim of 
religion may be debated. I think it is an artificial issue. But the 
object of attention and of interest in religion must be the solu- 
tion of the social problem, not the pyschological effect of the 
experience upon the individual. 

4. The metaphysical factor remains to be considered. It is 
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always there. It seems to be an integral part of religious experi- 
ence. The taunt has been made that recent religion has become 
too humanistic and anthropocentric. This is doubtless true. 
The swing the other way comes as a sharp corrective. Yet nei- 
ther extreme is desirable. Religion became anthropocentric be- 
cause the various metaphysical theories connected with religion 
had become untenable. It now tends to become theocentric be- 
cause the inadequacies of humanism have become apparent. 
Yet a return to an old metaphysic is to make central a feature of 
religious experience which is properly secondary in importance. 

It is entirely evident that each of these religious experiences 
was explained in terms of whatever metaphysical theory was 
readily available at that time in the social group to which the 
individual belonged. Moses inherited a tradition of animism ap- 
proaching anthropomorphic personalism, which he identified 
with the Jah of the Midianite tribe in whose borders he had 
taken refuge. Adopting their life, he adopted their mental pat- 
terns. Gautama was submerged in the stream of amorphous 
idealism of the Vedic-Hindu world, and he ascribed his insight 
to the idealistic realities of the universe without making the 
limited personal identifications which would have been made in 
the Semitic world. Jesus and Mohammed inherited the same 
anthropomorphic-personalist tradition as had Moses, but with 
the benefit of a long intervening period of growth. 

To make our list of possible metaphysical explanations com- 
plete, we ought to add the impersonal processes of nature char- 
acteristic of the Confucian-Taoist group, and the causal deter- 
minism of the modern scientific world. 

The vividness of these metaphysical pictures has intrigued 
the childish fancy of the popular mind, and of minds supposedly 
not so popular to the point that the social nature of religious 
experience has become obscured. The obsession of the religious 
world with these various traditional streams of metaphysical 
explanation long after they have become untenable as systems 
of metaphysics has brought into disrepute not only those meta- 
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physical systems but the religion popularly associated with 
them. Likewise the identification of religion with certain sys- 
tems of metaphysics has removed from our artificially compart- 
mentalized lives the sense of the holy which could have given to 
it a meaning and a direction which it lacks. For a protest 
against the obsession with the metaphysical to the obscuring 
of the social does not involve a denial of the importance of the 
metaphysical. Such a sense of the cosmic relationship of life 
and of religion is of vital importance, provided it be a recogni- 
tion of importance and not a theory of the nature of reality. 
It is a distinct loss to religion and to all the rest of life that re- 
ligion first monopolized metaphysics and then discredited it- 
self because of these metaphysical systems. 

Rudolf Otto quite correctly ascribed the significance of this 
metaphysical interest of religion to the “idea of the holy.” But 
the presence of awe and of reverence does not thereby guarantee 
the concepts associated with this category. As to its credentials 
as an a priori category, as Otto claims, that is quite another 
matter. The concept of the a priori has been offered before as a 
bridge between the psychological and the metaphysical. Its 
credentials must stand before the bar of judgment with the 
total problem of the origin and nature of our categories. 

Any determination of the nature of the metaphysical must be 
made as a separate and independent inquiry apart from the na- 
ture of any religious experience. The result of such an inquiry 
might be any one of the theories mentioned above, or it might 
result in the acceptance of the more recent theory of levels or of 
organism. 

The recent revival of interest in mysticism is in danger of 
being confused with the metaphysical problem. As a process of 
mental hygiene it has its uses. As a technique of personality in- 
tegration and as a process of that phase of religious experience 
which is not problem-solving, but is aesthetic or appreciative in 
its nature, mysticism has indispensable values. In its aesthetic 
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practice it doubtless does approach to reality. But it carries no 
metaphysical guaranty with it. 

In the creative periods of religion the occurrence of religious 
experience depends upon insight into the solution of social prob- 
lems. The accompaniments, secondary in nature, are a sense of 
the metaphysical association, and the psychological effects upon 
those persons involved. Obsession with these secondary items 
has obscured for us the religious nature of social problems and 
of social progress. Today we stand in a position quite similar to 
those other creative periods when the disintegration of old social 
patterns and the pressure of new needs is driving us to social re- 
construction. 

In these previous creative periods religion has in each case 
abandoned its quest for the social good, and has followed the 
bypaths of escape into theories of the metaphysical. In this 
diversion of interests it has escaped much persecution and much 
of its constructive opportunity. This diversion of religion was 
due in part to social factors and in part to the exporting of the 
religion to other lands. Today we need not be victimized by 
these forces. Gilbert Murray’s picturesque phrase fits the cur- 
rent movement toward escape—tt is “failure of nerve.” 

We shall win the fulfilment of the hopes of a struggling hu- 
manity not by again escaping into the theories of the metaphysi- 
cal or by taking refuge in the personal experiences of aesthetic 
appreciations. We shall build the new civilization when we find 
the answers to these social problems, and, having found them, 
learn to apply to these insights the energy and the loyalty 
hitherto given to traditional religious forms and concepts. In 
these struggles for political and economic and social well-being 
we shall find the essence of religious experience. 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
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THE THEOLOGICAL REACTION 
AGAINST SCIENCE 


LAURENCE SEARS 


WENTY years ago the course which religious think- 

ing in this country was taking was fairly clear, and 

there seemed no major obstacles in the way of indefi- 
nite development. The social gospel had usurped an older indi- 
vidualism with its emphasis on salvation in another world and 
the publication of the Interchurch World Movement report on 
the steel strike seemed an inevitable step on the road that would 
lead to an increasing concern on the part of the church with 
the things that were Caesar’s. The books which were most 
popular with a large number of ministers were not those which 
dealt with theological problems but with war and poverty. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Harry Ward, and Charles Ellwood were 
the best sellers. 

As we look back, that day seems far away and long ago, and 
the report on the steel strike less of a beginning than an ending. 
There are still voices raised in the church against injustice, and 
not infrequently we hear an insistence'on going to the left socially, 
but there is little effective action. It is time for us to take stock 
of what has been happening over the last fifteen years in order 
that we may gauge more accurately the future trend of the 
religious forces in this country. 

The outstanding controversy during the ten years following 
the war was the one raised by the fundamentalists. Early in the 
twenties they challenged the trend religion was taking, object- 
ing less, on the surface, at least, to the social emphasis than 
they did to what seemed to them a weakening of the authority 
of the Bible, and an inadequate stress upon man’s hopeless de- 
pravity and the need of a divine salvation. By 1924 it seemed 
that in all the larger denominations the liberal forces had won, 
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and that the church would continue in the direction in which 
it had been moving. And yet, within a matter of a few years, 
the temper had changed drastically, and the men who had been 
most adventurous in their leadership were now to a marked 
degree on the defensive. At many of the important points the 
fundamentalists seemed to have won after all. 

It is difficult to answer the question satisfactorily as to why 
this had happened. To what extent had financial powers 
stepped in to compel a change of direction? To be sure they ob- 
jected strongly to the interference of the church in business and 
there was certainly some pressure; but it is difficult to believe 
that it was this which had changed honest and courageous men 
from apparently being concerned with the possibilities of indus- 
trial and international peace to an intense preoccupation with 
man’s helplessness. 

Involved in the liberal attitude was a failure to come to grips 
with the logic of its own position. In some ways the liberals 
were experimental in their approach, but in others they were 
authoritarian, and ultimately they were forced into one camp 
or the other. Time and again they would take a forward step 
only to defend it on the ground that it was really sanctioned by 
the Bible, and it was here that the fundamentalists made their 
most acute and telling attack. Some years ago a book, which 
was written by one of the outstanding liberals, was reviewed in 
a fundamentalist paper. The reviewer made only one point, 
that whether or not the stand taken was true, it certainly was 
not sanctioned in any biblical writing, and especially was it not 
to be found in the teaching of Jesus. The crux of the discussion 
came at this point; did truth stand upon its own feet without 
other authority than the facts and reasoning behind it, or must 
there be an authoritarian sanction? And when that issue be- 
came clear the liberals drew back. They could not reconcile 
themselves to the acceptance of a genuine experimentalism. 
Who knew where that might lead them? That was the first 
serious defeat which liberalism suffered. 
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It would, however, be more accurate to recognize that it was 
not so much fundamentalism which had won as it was European 
pessimism. Shortly after the war there were rumors of the 
repudiation on the continent of the social gospel (never so 
powerful as in America) and a stress upon the hopelessness of 
any save a supernatural solution to their tragic condition. We 
heard much about the contempt continental theologians had for 
our superficial optimism. We heard, wondered a bit, pitied the 
situation which forced so pessimistic an attitude—and ended 
by accepting the position ourselves. It was, of course, in part 
the financial crash of 1929 which brought us to a seemingly 
hopeless situation, and bred in us a pessimism comparable to 
that which dominated European thinking. It may seem that 
there was a great gulf between the social passion of Walter 
Rauschenbusch and the concern of Karl Barth with man’s 
need of a divine salvation, but it was a gulf which we found easy 
to cross. I am not unaware that there are many who would ob- 
ject to the disjunction, insisting that it is not an “either or” but 
a “both and.” That is the primary problem which we must 
face; are the two positions compatible, or is there a profound 
and ultimately irreconcilable conflict between them? 

There was recently published an article by Paul Hutchinson’ 
entitled “Back to Sin.” In a clear and vivid manner he de- 
scribed the shift of which I have been speaking, and analyzed 
the present theological trends. Because of its relevance it may 
be well to quote certain passages in which the author describes 
the contemporary attitude. 

Man [is] a defeated and pitiful victim of an inner, pervasive power of 


evil which he does not welcome, which he frequently loathes and opposes, 
but which he never overcomes. 


What man requires is not release but regeneration. And regeneration 
can come only from some source entirely outside himself, so helpless 
is he in the grip of inner demonic forces. 


t Scribner’s, October, 1935. 
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His only hope lies in a God who will reveal himself entirely outside 
the circumstances of time. 


.... back to a divine saving grace; back to man the worm; back to 


God the incomprehensible who is still mystically comprehended. 
On to Moscow—back to sin. 


Mr. Hutchinson would not, of course, claim that this reflects 
the view of all theologians, or even of any one entirely. But he 
does seem to feel, and I am in entire agreement with him, that 
this is an accurate description of the dominant trend. Man is 
a battleground between the forces of good and evil in which the 
evil must triumph unless there is divine salvation by an “‘incom- 
prehensible” God. Even then it is not a salvation to be achieved 
in history, and he quotes Reinhold Niebuhr’s statement that 
‘‘Grace can console the human spirit in its inevitable defeat in 
the world of nature and history.” 

One sees in this summary a denial of almost every tenet of 
the old liberal faith. It is pessimistic, not optimistic; its eyes 
are turned not to this world but to another; evil is not the fruit 
of ignorance but of malignity; reason is inadequate or even sus- 
pect, and it is faith and not science which is the basis for ulti- 
mate knowledge; man is not so much a son of God as he is a 
worm; God is not to be found within experience, but totally 
outside it. 

At only one point is there any real agreement. Both groups 
profess to be on the side of social justice. Professor Niebuhr’s 
terse summary is quoted with approval, “To the right theo- 
logically, to the left socially,” or as Mr. Hutchinson picturesque- 
ly puts it, “On to Moscow—back to sin.” 

It comes as a good deal of a shock to many to see this return 
of emphasis upon sin, upon the essentially evil nature of man. 
Why should modern theologians go back to find in this doctrine 
an assumption upon which they build their entire structure? 
There is no question but that in doing so they are thoroughly 
within the Hebraic-Christian tradition. No note is struck more 
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often either in the Bible or in the writings of the Church Fathers 
than the tragic cry, “The good that I would, that I do not”; 
“OQ miserable man, who will deliver me?”’ 

Obviously there was a profound pessimism at the root of such 
an attitude, a despair as to the ability of man to do the right 
even when he saw it. The good which he would do goes down 
to defeat before the evil which he would not do because of his 
sinful nature. This point marks the difference between the 
Hebrew and the Greek. Never could there have come from the 
Hebraic tradition the saying of Plato that “virtue will be a kind 
of health and beauty and good habit of the soul; and vice will 
be a disease and deformity and sickness of the soul.’ For in- 
volved in Plato’s statement is the assurance that when a man 
sees the right, he will follow it—follow it because the right will 
be that which he most wants. The good for Plato, at least in 
his earlier writings, was that which grew out of man’s own 
needs and desires. Because it was that which would give him 
the richest life, he would naturally follow it when he knew it. 

For Paul, however, the good was not a human discovery 
which had come to be defined in terms of man’s own needs and 
desires, but a law laid down by God to which man must adjust 
himself. It is necessary to make this point explicit in order to 
make clear the logic of the argument; the good has been de- 
termined without necessary concern for man’s needs, and he 
must accept and follow it even though it may not bring him 
happiness, at least not until another world. No wonder there 
was pessimism about the possibility of man’s being and doing 
good without some divine intervention. Human nature was a 
battlefield between the forces of evil and of good. So life be- 
came a pilgrimage as man, burdened with his load of desires, 
stumbled on in the hope of sometime reaching a world where at 
last the outer and the inner man might be one. 

There is an obvious depth of human experience behind such 
an interpretation. Good and evil do war within us; we do the 
things we would not, and we leave undone the things we would 
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do; we see the right and*do the opposite, and there seem no 
adequate reasons for our behavior. Why not be pessimistic 
about the possibilities of human regeneration? 

Within modern times, however, there has grown up slowly 
and almost imperceptibly another attitude which breaks with 
this tradition at almost every point. It has been the fruit of 
two movements—democracy and science. With the coming of 
the emphasis upon democracy there came as a correlative an 
insistence on the importance of happiness—happiness now— 
to be defined in terms of man’s own hopes and wishes. And 
the good was increasingly defined in those terms. Then science 
came with its insistance that such good could be increasingly 
achieved since the scientist was finding means of control over 
both the external world and man himself. Sin, in other words, 
became very much what Plato meant, not the result of an inner 
conflict but error or ill health. Ignorance and bad _ habits, 
rather than original sin were at the root of the difficulty. Bit by 
bit, this area over which science was gaining control widened. 
Education, criminology, psychiatry, all pointed to the growing 
achievements in the scientific mastery of man’s destiny. 

It is clear, then, that to go back to sin is to go back to an 
older dualism—to the medieval division between man and his 
world which science has been narrowing. Mr. Hutchinson sees 
clearly this relationship. To quote: “Now the total effect of 
this return to dualism is, naturally, this new emphasis on sin.” 

In trying to find the meaning and implication of this dualism 
it is natural to turn back to the classic formulation of it in 
Augustine. Writing in a day when the foundations of society 
seemed to have crashed, he made his famous division between a 
city of earth and a city of heaven. The one was mortal, 
transient, and largely evil; the other divine, eternal, and 
wholly good. To the former belonged man’s body; to the latter 
his spirit. Because of this drastic bifurcation, there were two 
kinds of morality, two forms of government, and, most im- 
portant for our purposes, two ways of getting knowledge. Sci- 
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ence might open the doors of this world, but only through faith 
could one behold the land which was very far off. So man was 
at once a citizen of each realm, with all the problems which 
come from such a dual citizenship. It is this old division which 
is with us still in the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural. 

In many quarters, the word “naturalism” has become less of 
a descriptive term than a call to battle, and the result is a de- 
cided need for a greater understanding of what is involved. 
Sellars has said that naturalism is an outlook or attitude 
toward reality rather than a fixed and dogmatic set of principles 
or formulas. In its repudiation of the traditional dualism it in- 
sists that whatever reality may be, it follows uniform patterns, 
is subject to the same laws of behavior, and is knowable in the 
same way. It does not try necessarily to define what reality is, 
but it does say that there is no evidence that there is a city of 
God and a city of earth set over against each other, behaving in 
essentially different ways, and subject to different forms of 
knowing. 

Before carrying the analysis further, I want to make clear 
my sympathy with the values which have lain back of all 
dualisms. I take it that they have usually been motivated by 
loyal devotion to certain aspects of experience plus a realiza- 
tion of the precariousness of these values. Hence, there was felt 
the necessity of raising them above the world of the changing 
into a realm of the permanent. And yet, in spite of all this, the 
story of science and philosophy is the record of the passing of 
this belief, of the increasing repudiation of any metaphysical 
dualism. With the development of science has come a greater 
control over life until gradually that which was fleeting and 
precarious has been brought into comparative security. It is not 
surprising that a faith in this method should have grown up, and 
a reluctance to admit that any part of reality lies in a world 
apart from this control and understanding. 

It is often assumed that the conflict between science and 
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religion is largely a thing of the past. It would, I think, be more 
accurate to say that the first two skirmishes have been ended, 
leaving a final battle to be fought out over the last and most 
important issue. 

In order to see the implications of these historic controversies, 
it is necessary to go back again to the old Augustinian dualism, 
bearing in mind that the heavens belonged to an altogether 
different realm than the earth, that there was a city not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. That division was first 
challenged by the early physicists, coming to a climax in the 
work of Copernicus. For all the latter’s insistence that his dis- 
coveries had nothing to do with religion, the church knew 
better. For if he were right, then the heavens did not operate 
according to different laws, and they yielded knowledge in 
exactly the same way as did the earth. It was a drastic chal- 
lenge to the old division, and not until the nineteenth century 
did the Catholic church capitulate and admit the validity of 
the work of the astronomers. 

The second great battle is associated with biology. Men had 
hardly accustomed themselves to the shift from a Ptolemaic to 
a Copernican universe when Darwin proclaimed that just as 
heaven and earth belong to one order so were the higher forms 
of life linked with the lower. Man had been swept from his posi- 
tion as the central fact of the universe to a mere inhabitant of 
one of the lesser planets; now he could no longer maintain his 
essential superiority even on that planet. He was one with all 
forms of life. At another and more vital point the old dualism 
was challenged, and once again the forces of religion fought for 
their faith. 

The philosophers and theologians, however, all during this 
time had insisted that these encroachments of science in no 
essential way altered the religious structure since no evidence 
had been produced to indicate that the spirit of man, or what- 
ever was the deepest core of personality, belonged to the natural 
world. And on that basis the truce between religion and science 
bade fair to become a permanent peace. Let us, said the 
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theologians, have the spirit and you can include all the rest in 
your natural world. 

It is obvious, then, that when the infant science of psychol- 
ogy began to operate on the same premises as the other sciences, 
there was bound to be another battle, and that this one would 
be the fiercest just because the last trench was under fire. With 
the coming of physics the camel got his nose well into the tent; 
the biologists managed to get a good part of his body in as well, 
but it remained for the psychologists to give him the final push 
which sent him ‘“‘body and soul” under the canvas. Small 
wonder that the forces of religion felt that they had been 
crowded out. 

It is no purely theoretical interest which is behind this desire 
to have man totally included in the natural world. Not only 
can the scientist see no evidence that the self belongs to some 
transcendent realm, can see no proof that such a nonempirical 
soul exists, but he would regard it as a tragedy if it were so, for 
it would inevitably mean that such a self would be removed 
from the world over which we have been gaining control. Only 
if the self is genuinely a function of the environment is a know- 
able and controllable personality possible. 

Physician and educator, psychiatrist and criminologist, all 
have been building their separate sciences upon the foregoing 
assumption. The physical scientist has achieved understanding 
and control because he assumed that causal relations hold 
throughout. His whole structure would crash were he to admit 
that some part of the world belonged to another realm, obeying 
different laws and understandable only through faith or intui- 
tion. So it is with those who are slowly gaining an insight into, 
and control over, the human personality; without a belief that 
man is an integral part of the world of cause and effect their 
work would be hopeless. Assume that there is a cause and find 
it, is the first rule of the scientist, and then, if he wants to con- 
trol the process, modify the environment until the end is 
achieved. 

If we are to control the growth of a plant, we do so by select- 
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ing the seed and by changing in some way the soil or water, and 
the plant responds accordingly. That is an example from the 
nonhuman world, and one rightly reacts against such mechani- 
cal means being applied to rational beings who have legitimate 
goals and purposes of their own. But the basic fact remains 
the same, that if we could not modify the plant by manipulating 
its environment we should have no other means at our disposal 
than the traditional theological ones of preaching to it, exhort- 
ing it, or damning it to some vegetative hell. Responsibility 
and character are the fruit of intelligence applied to our socio- 
physical world, and when intelligence has no means of control 
at hand human nature and its outcome are the sport of chance 
and accident. 

The writer saw an amusing illustration of this once when 
studying the case of a problem child who had been sent to a 
psychiatric clinic to see if anything could be done to cure his 
evil disposition. Something could be done, and was. His mot’ er 
was given a set of false teeth. This is an obvious oversimpl::ica- 
tion for there were other factors present. But the fact remained 
that when Johnny’s mother got her teeth her health improved 
and with it her disposition. When that happened she was able to 
handle the child with more kindness and wisdom. Find the 
cause, then modify along predictable and dependable lines. 

It has taken the medical profession many centuries to rid it- 
self of the notion that the cause of illness is an evil spirit, and 
the cure is to be found by exorcising the demon; to shift from 
the idea of sinner to that of patient. Some such change is now 
taking place in the treatment of moral problems, and we are 
questioning not only whether the idea of sin is a useful one, but 
even more whether it may not be a positive barrier to any ade- 
quate treatment. Increasing attention has been paid in recent 
years to the effect of guilt feelings. There is no opportunity here 
for an adequate résumé of this evidence, but it can be briefly 
summarized in two conclusions. First, that a sense of guilt or 
sin draws a barrier across the search for causes. Second, that it 
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weakens the most constructive factor upon which better habits 
can be built, i.e., confidence and self-respect. 

An illustration can, perhaps, make this position clearer. A 
doctor was approached by a young man who was obviously 
under a strong emotional tension. After some desultory conver- 
sation the patient suddenly blurted out the fact that he had 
been frequenting houses of prostitution. There was obviously a 
terrific sense of sin, but it was equally clear that he would con- 
tinue that behavior. Instead of adding to the guilty feeling, the 
doctor assured him that there were adequate reasons for what 
he had done, and that when they were found the habit might 
be changed. When the patient was able to vu iderstand this ap- 
proach and co-operate in the search for the causes, it was quick- 
ly discovered that he had a strong sense of inferiority, especially 
when he was with women. Every time that feeling of insecurity 
was flicked he took a method as obvious as it was inadequate 
for restoring his confidence. It never worked for any length of 
time, and since the guilt feelings were constantly increased with 
an added loss of self-respect, he was moving in a hopeless circle. 
But when the self-respect had been restored in part and the 
cause found, then he was in a position to be helped and to help 
himself. 

Is it strange that the cry “back to sin” seems to some a call 
to return to a prescientific era? We no longer look for demons 
as the cause of illness, but we are asked to believe that it is 
“demonic forces” which are responsible for our moral problems. 
We are not likely to see those who are trying to build healthy 
minds and bodies, develop character and responsibility, reform 
those who have become the enemies of society, repudiate the 
only means by which they can accomplish their purposes. Nor 
is it surprising to hear a distinguished modern scientist declare 
that “the extension of the experimental technique into the 
human and social realms is bound to be the most fruitful ad- 
venture of modern times.”? The author prefaced the statement 

*C. J. Herrick, quoted by Hartley Grattan in The Critique of Humanism. 
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with the remark that “the remedy for the present situation is 
not less science but more science.’”’ Here is the heart of the 
problem: if we go back to sin, back to the medieval dualism, 
back to the separation of the spirit of man from his physical 
and social world, then, inevitably, we go back to less science, 
at least in the human and social realms. 

Any naturalistic philosophy with its wholehearted accept- 
ance of the premises of science seems, in its repudiation of the 
traditional supernaturalism, to leave no place for religion. To 
many it is a flat contradiction to speak of a naturalistic religion; 
it is as bad as defending a supernaturalistic science. If the term 
“religion” is inextricably bound up with a supernatural theol- 
ogy, then it will probably have to go. But it is well to remember 
that the naturalist does not repudiate an unknown, he does not 
suggest that the universe is now reduced to the dimensions of a 
test tube. He knows that there are vast outreaches in our uni- 
verse. It is only that he believes that what is unknown should 
not be regarded as being ultimately unknowable, and as operat- 
ing in some utterly different fashion from that which we ex- 
perience. As Santayana has said, the supernatural is simply the 
rest of the natural. Hence any religion which denies a basic 
division in the universe must concern itself with the life we 
know. It must devote itself to the enrichment of the quality of 
present living; it must take as its goal the achievement of a day 
when men may have life, and have it more abundantly. 

So, too, just as any such religion could not be concerned with 
another world, it would not be devoted to the search for that 
which would be permanent or absolute. Here again we come to 
the heart of the difference between these two religions. His- 
torically men have expected an assurance from religion that the 
ultimate outcome would be all right, that there are standards 
of right and justice in no wise dependent upon man’s faulty 
judgments, that though the things which are seen are temporal 
the things which are not seen are eternal, and that at long last 
all things will work together for good. We can well understand 
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such a hope, but we recognize nonetheless that we must be more 
modest in our demands, holding in the spirit of the scientist to 
such permanence and certainty as can be found without trying 
to pass judgment about the whole. 

All too often the argument has seemed to run like this: there 
is goodness and beauty, therefore there are these qualities be- 
hind the universe, therefore the universe is goodness and 
beauty. And then back to our world with the startling con- 
clusion that therefore these qualities are in some way more real 
and more permanent than their opposites. All along it has been 
forgotten that the argument can run in exactly the opposite 
direction. There is evil and ugliness .... therefore evil and 
ugliness are somehow more real than their opposites. Under- 
neath all this lies what is perhaps a temperamental difference. 
There are those who are content that the many should change 
and pass, who do not have to live under the white radiance of 
eternity, and who find the facts of change and decay less horri- 
fying than they do challenging. 

It is a futile thing to try to say what religion has always been. 
It has taken every form, good and evil, and it is hardly worth- 
while to try to find some least common denominator. It is for 
that reason that I am not in sympathy with those who try to 
buttress their position with the statement that “this is what 
religion has really been in its essence all through history.” 
Whether the religion of some naturalists is consonant with the 
history of religion I do not know. But I do know what some 
naturalists mean by religion. It is devotion to an ideal; it is 
dedication to its search. Wherever a man is staking his all in the 
effort to bring to realization some dream of his of beauty or of 
justice or of truth, there is a religious man. There in all literal- 
ness is a man who has been saved. Just because we are living 
in a day when such ideals are so hard to find, when men wander 
aimlessly because they do not have any such controlling pas- 
sion, we are in a position to realize more than ever that without 
a vision men perish. 
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Naturalism is often confused with atheism, and indeed for 
many people the terms are identical. Yet the naturalist has as 
little in common with the atheist as with the supernaturalist, 
and for a similar reason. Both separate man from his world. 
The supernaturalist makes man’s spirit at home in the universe 
and his body the intruder; the atheist finds his body a part of 
the world but his spirit hopelessly lost. Bertrand Russell’ has 
given a beautiful expression to this latter attitude. ‘The life of 
Man is a long march through the night, surrounded by invisible 
foes, tortured by weariness and pain, towards a goal that few 
can hope to reach, and where none may tarry long.” For 
Russell, the spirit, though it may have sprung from the natural 
world, is nonetheless a hopeless alien in it, and man is con- 
demned to live out his days in a universe which has repudiated 
him. 

Dr. Dewey has well expressed the objection of the naturalist 
to the creed of atheism. 

Militant atheism is... . affected by lack of natural piety. The ties 
binding man to nature that poets have always celebrated are passed over 
lightly. The attitude taken is often that of man living in an indifferent 
and hostile world and issuing blasts of defiance. A religious attitude, 


however, needs the sense of a connection of man, in the way of both de- 
pendence and support, with the enveloping world that the imagination 


feels is a universe.‘ 

We may recognize full well that men die and their hopes fail, 
but we can also say that not only is there no evidence that the 
universe is malevolent, but there is abundant proof that there 
are natural forces with which we may ally ourselves and upon 
which we may build our hopes. Man’s mortality need not be 
pure tragedy. 

Religion has always sprung from an awareness of evil. It is 
“the problem of evil” which has been the problem of religion, 
and its justification. It is in its solution or interpretation of this 


issue that one goes to the heart of any religion. All too often 
3 The Free Man’s Worship (Portland, Me.: Mosher, 1923). 
4 John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), P. 53- 
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the difficulty has been solved by a denial of its existence; by a 
refusal to admit that in the light of eternity there is anything 
but good; by an insistence that if our perspective were wider 
we could say with Emerson: “I know against all appearances 
that the universe can receive no detriment, that there is a 
goal for every wrong, and a satisfaction for every goal.’’ There 
are others, however, who would not, could not, make any such 
statement. But they could affirm their conviction that though 
evil is real it can be combatted by man’s energy and wisdom. 
There is an enormous difference between a denial that things are 
what they seem, and an insistence that things need not be as they are. 

This faith of which I have been speaking has at its heart a 
terrible realization that our values are precarious. Love may be 
eternal but loved ones die. It may give us comfort to say, “It 
fortifies my soul to know that though I perish, truth is so,” but 
in the meantime lies prevail. Goodness may be surely estab- 
lished in the stainless shrine, but that is just about the only 
place where it may be found. We respect the concern of the 
transcendentalist over values, and we believe that any philosophy 
which does not have an equal concern is doomed. But we are 
forced to believe that by this dualism our values have not been 
made more secure, but less; not more permanent, but more acci- 
dental. Here, then, is the starting-point for the religion of a 
naturalist. Values are possible but precarious, and if there is 
to be a world in which the former things are passed away it 
will be only because human intelligence working in this structure 
brings our dreams to realization. We may hope for a new Jeru- 
salem, but it will be a city made with hands, and such eternity 
as it may have will be on earth. 

The difference between the two faiths resolves itself ulti- 
mately into a distinction between two temperaments. Such a 
statement may well seem to be leaving the world of logical 
argument and sinking to the level of epithets and labels. By 
referring to personalities it becomes at once the despised argu- 
mentum ad hominem. There is this danger but it cannot well be 
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avoided. Our logic is infected with our mortality, and only as 
we understand ourselves, our hopes and fears, are we in any 
position critically to evaluate them. 

Two American philosophers exemplified the difference both 
of temperament and faith of which I have been speaking. One 
might almost characterize the different approaches as the re- 
ligions of Josiah Royce and William James. Listen to the 
former: 

The higher religious consciousness has its origin in . . . . the interest of 


the baffled and disappointed soul in coming into the presence of some 
external truth, some reality that is perfect, that lacks our weakness, that 


is victorious even though we fail, that is good even though we are worth- 
less. 
Put over against that this statement by James, and one sees the 
gulf between them: 

I find myself willing to take the universe to be really dangerous and 
adventurous without therefore backing out and crying “no play.” 1 
am willing that there should be real losses and real losers. 


And then he quotes a fragment from the Greek anthology which 
sums up perfectly his own faith: 
A shipwrecked sailor, buried on the coast, 


Bids you set sail. 
Full many a gallant bark, when we were lost, 


Weathered the gale. 


We return to the issue with which we started. Why is there 
this repudiation of scientific control and return to the doctrine 
of sin which lies at the opposite pole? There is one aspect of the 
discussion which is startlingly clear. To deny the doctrine of 
sin is to make man a part of the natural universe. The medi- 
evalist insisted that man was bifurcated, that his body was a 
part of this world, but that his soul belonged to a higher realm. 
It was in the conflict between these two discrete parts that 
sin became possible, for that doctrine is an avowal that there 
are not natural and adequate causes for all behavior. [n con- 
trast, consider the premises upon which the modern social sci- 
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entist operates; man’s desires are not evil except as they come 
into conflict with other requirements and as an immediate de- 
sire is permitted to dominate other long-run needs. What is re- 
quired is intelligence to evaluate the various courses of action, 
and habits which will harmonize rather than conflict. This is 
the task of the social scientist: so to educate and train that we 
shall have intelligent personalities, integrated with themselves 
and with others, And that is possible because man is a part of 
the natural world over which we are slowly gaining control. 
There comes the real issue. To repudiate sin is to make man a 
part of the whole of nature. Man’s values and man himself are 
now subject to that change and decay which characterizes all 
of nature. We seem to be forced to admit that the fate of na- 
ture is the fate of man. 

Were nature Godlike, then let man be a part of it; even let 
us have an assurance of genuine progress, or of some far-off 
divine event, and we might be willing to let man remain within 
the framework of nature. But the nature we know seems to 
have come more from the devil than from God, and we have 
had some twenty years in which to laugh at the silly optimism 
of those who thought that the world was growing fairer. 

It is historically clear that it is in those ages which are over- 
whelmed with catastrophe that the doctrine of sin flourishes. 
Flourishes because those are the times when we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the belief that man is an integral part of this 
process. There is nothing strange about the fact that the times 
when man has been most pessimistic about his future have been 
the times when he has been most incurably dualistic. When the 
ship is sinking don’t bind yourself to the mast; when the world 
1s going to hell—cut loose, even if you have to call yourself a 
worm in doing so. The controversy over dualism turns ulti- 
mately upon an attitude of optimism or pessimism as to the 
possibility of progress in the world of nature and of history. It 
is small wonder that in the decades following the World War 
when democracy has been down going before fascism, when the 
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clouds of war are darker than ever, and when man is showing an 
unexpected capacity for cruelty, that we should feel that there 
are neither natural causes for that behavior nor sure means for 
its regeneration. 

This is a terrible time to challenge men to choose between 
a naturalism and a supernaturalism, but the choice must be 
made. All too often we have gone on the assumption that we 
could have both, that we could repudiate this world and save it, 
that we could have science and at the same time cut the ground 
out from under its feet. But there is still the stern reminder of 
T. S. Eliot: “There is no avoiding that dilemma: you must 
either be a naturalist or a supernaturalist.” 

I am not questioning the sincerity of those who believe that 
with a faith in the supernatural they can still achieve social sal- 
vation. But I am questioning whether such a belief can in the 
long run be effective, whether we can deal with our social prob- 
lems while at the same time we remove man from the natural 
scene, putting a “thus far and no farther” sign in the path of 
science. To go to Moscow and beyond, to achieve peace and 
justice and prosperity are no more than pious wishes unless we 
are to have ever greater knowledge, wisdom, and skill—all that 
we mean by science. 

The city of Moscow was chosen as a symbol, but we may 
take it for a moment in a more literal sense. If there is any 
safe generalization regarding the inhabitants of that city, it is 
their passionate faith in science, and their determination to 
apply it to all forms of human behavior and social relationships. 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb have said in their recent study of 
Russia: 

There is no conception more fundamental to Soviet Communism than 
that of man’s perpetual struggle towards a greater command of the 
universe in which he finds himself... . . The Bolsheviks held that man’s 
power over nature could come only from his advancing knowledge of the 
universe. Accordingly, the Communist party and the Socialist Govern- 


ment have persistently and whole-heartedly put their faith in the instru- 
ment of science, used under the direction of their dominant purpose. 
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They quote the following statement: “ ‘We are not only re- 
building human society on an economic basis: we are mending 
the human race on scientific principles.’ ”’s 

The Russians have shown themselves to be implacable en- 
vironmentalists. What would they say to the suggestion that 
they go back to a dualistic philosophy? We are not here con- 
cerned with the truth or falsity of the communist philosophy, 
but we are compelled to point out the inconsistency of accepting 
their practice and repudiating the foundations upon which it 
rests. There is no more logic in the slogan “On to Moscow— 
back to sin” than there would be in the cry “On with science, 
back to Ptolemy.” 

If the religious forces continue their march back to a pre- 
scientific era, we will see an ever widening split between them 
and the forces of science. And it will be as serious for the one 
as for the other. It will mean that religion will be deprived of 
the means for making its dreams effective, and that science will 
be left to sink to the trivialities that come from the loss of any 
passionate devotion to the search for an ideal. 

Any optimism regarding the possibility of advancing our 
knowledge and insight until we can gain a larger measure of con- 
trol over mankind and his ways must remain unproven. We 
may not be able to direct our destiny, and we may go down in 
one form of conflict or another. Only the future can tell, but 
one thing is sure. If we decide now that the situation is hope- 
less, and if we repudiate the search for ordered methods of con- 
trol, if we go back to a faith that there is no salvation “‘in the 
world of nature and history,” then, indeed, we are lost. Here is 
a case in which faith must create its own verification, in which 
the battle must be fought though we cannot know the outcome. 


OnIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


’Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? I1 (London: 
Longmans-Green; New York: Scribner’s, 1936), 805 and 948. 
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Positive Christianity in the Third Reich. By Cayus Fasrictus. Dresden: 
Hermann Piischel, 1937. 72 pages. 

Germany's New Religion: The German Faith Movement. By Witnetm 
HAvER, Kart Herm, and Kart Apam. (Trans. by T. S. K. Scorr- 
Craic and R. E. Davirs.) New York: Abingdon, 1937. 168 pages. 
$1.50. 

The Third Reich. By Henr1 LICHTENBERGER. (Trans. by Koppert S. 
Pinson.) New York: Greystone Press, 1937. xi+392 pages. $3.00. 
First Commandment. By MARTIN NIEMOLLER. London: William Hodge, 

1937. 276 pages. 6/-. 

The religious situation in Germany is one of great confusion and is still 
too chaotic to be put in order by any literature on the subject. But the 
books listed above will help one to understand the main currents that are 
at present in conflict. Lichtenberger’s volume is a broad survey of the 
Nazi regime—its rise, administration, and ideology. The author, a native 
of Alsace, is now director of the Institute of Germanic Studies at the Sor- 
bonne, and writes with scholarly objectivity. The sixth chapter deals 
specifically with “The Religious Problem.” To the French original, pub 
lished in the spring of 1936, the English translator has added several foot- 
notes bringing the statistical information up to date, and has also append- 
ed a large body of important source documents, as well as a selected Bibli- 
ography. Here one may now find, in English translation, the ‘“Twenty- 
five Theses of the German Religion,” by Ernst Bergmann, who is a promi- 
nent leader of the so-called ‘‘neo-pagan”’ movement which affirms that the 
German has his own religion expressing the peculiarity and integrity of the 
German race and rejecting the foreign Jewish-Christian heritage as im- 
moral and a menace to the fatherland. Other documents of first-rate im- 
portance are the ‘Evangelical Church Letter” submitted to Hitler in 
June, 1936; the “German Evangelical Church Manifesto” issued in Au- 
gust of the same year; and the “Encyclical of the Pope on the Catholic 
Church in Germany” issued March 14, 1937. 

The champions of a religion for Germany today fall roughly into 
four main groups. First, there are the “‘neo-pagans,”’ or advocates of a 
“German Faith Movement,” or a “positive” religion, or whatever name 
may be used, who reject Christianity as a foreign and non-Aryan imposi- 
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tion upon the true divinity of the German race. This position is vigorously 
set forth in the three papers by Hauer in Germany’s New Religion, to 
which the translators have prefixed an explanatory Introduction. Since 
Christianity is rejected as an alien imposition upon the German genius, 
it should give way to a truer faith in the God who speaks through the 
racial soul of the Nordic people at the present moment. Worship is to 
be directed toward that deity who long ago has made the Germans a 
chosen race and German soil a holy land, and who has revealed himself 
anew “‘in the German Revolution and the appearance of a great leader at a 
great moment in its history.”” The volume also includes two papers, one 
by a Protestant and one by a Catholic, subjecting the fundamental postu- 
lates of the ““German Faith Movement”’ to critical scrutiny. Karl Heim’s 
essay on ‘‘Responsibiltiy and Destiny” seeks explicitly to refute Hauer’s 
criticisms of Christianity and particularly his reliance for knowledge of 
God upon the divine element in contemporary human nature, to the utter 
rejection of Christ and the Bible as mediators of salvation. Heim contends 
that this fundamental thesis cuts the vital nerve of moral responsibility 
and substitutes tragic fate for an awareness on man’s part of the judgment 
of God upon the disobedient. Hence the teaching of the Bible and of 
Luther remains morally and spiritually true to the native genius and the 
heroism of the German people. In the essay on “Jesus Christ and the 
Spirit of the Age,’’ Karl Adam speaks for Roman Catholicism, and only 
indirectly attempts to refute either the neo-paganism of Hauer or the 
rather Barthian Protestantism of Heim. Instead, he seeks to show the 
futility of trusting in the natural morality of man and insists upon the 
necessity of redemption by the grace of God mediated in Christ as inter- 
preted by Catholicism. 

A second distinctive form of current German religion styles itself 
“Positive Christianity.”” Other designations are “Evangelical National 
Socialists” and ‘German Christians.”’ Its specific character is briefly and 
sympathetically set forth in the brochure by Fabricius. Probably it is safe 
to assume that this represents essentially the official view of Hitler and his 
party. All liberalism which regards religion as a private affair is rejected. 
Complete freedom of individual belief is granted, but religious acts and 
organizations are essentially concerns of the state, and hence must con- 
form to its demands. This is not to elevate human above divine author- 
ity, because the emergence of the new German state under the leadership 
of Hitler represents a new creative act of God. This does not mean a new 
religion for Germany; the “neo-pagans” are sharply reproved. On the 
contrary, the National Socialists would be known as the most loyal cham- 
pions of a Christian culture, embracing both the Protestant and the Ro- 
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man Catholic heritages, yet subordinating all doctrinal differences to one 
loyalty to the “Leader.” He is not to be confused with the Christian Re- 
deemer, or to be put in the place of Christ. But since God has accom- 
plished something ‘“‘stupendously great” in raising up Hitler as a savior 
for the German people, this ““Leader’’ is to be counted among those who 
especially fulfil the will of God even as did Christ. Hence the propriety of 
Hitler’s demanding the obedience both of the Evangelical and of the 
Roman Catholic churches. 

The third main religious trend in Germany is represented by those who 
have resisted the attempts of the Nazi regime to capture control of the 
Evangelical church in conformity with the program approved and sup- 
ported by the “Positive (or German) Christians.” Since Martin Niemiller 
is one of the most picturesque leaders of this opposition, one especially 
welcomes First Commandment, which gives in English a selection of his 
sermons preached from his Berlin-Dahlem pulpit during the last three 
years. Against the neo-pagans he fervently preaches the revival of Ref- 
ormation faith in Christ and the Bible, and with the boldness of a Luther 
asserts the supremacy of the “Word” against man-made authority over 
the spiritual affairs of the children of God. These sermons, to be appreci- 
ated, should be read with the preacher’s critical situation in Germany con- 
stantly in mind. 

What we have called the fourth main factor in the German religious 
situation is, of course, Roman Catholicism. Karl Adams’ essay, already 
mentioned, and more particularly the encyclical of the Pope, printed as 
Appendix XII in Lichtenberger’s volume, will serve to indicate the critical 
points involved in the struggle now going on between that ancient branch 
of Christendom and the Nazi totalitarian state. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


Man’s Search for the Good Life: An Inquiry into the Nature of Religions. 
By A. Eustace Haypon. New York: Harper, 1937. 269 pages. $2.50. 
In The Quest of the Ages Professor A. Eustace Haydon based his views 

of religion upon the findings of the natural and social sciences. His pres- 

ent inquiry, which, although not elaborated, is easily the most important 
comprehensive American discussion of religion in recent years, rests upon 
his interpretation of the trends of the religious sciences, and its conclusion 
is that the religion of man (who is an “earth child’’) is essentially his earth- 
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ly quest and that its goal is now “what it has always been, the realization 
of the full and complete life for men together.” 

After the absolutistic Christian interpretation of religion and some of its 
attendant biases were disposed of in the nineteenth century, the most 
fruitful line of research, based on a free scientific handling of the facts, 
comes to us, according to Dr. Haydon, from Robertson-Smith and Durk- 
heim, who broke with the idea that subjectively religion is belief, feeling, 
or a special instinct and that objectively it is concerned with the super- 
natural; also they affirmed, positively, that religion is social both in base 
and in superstructure. “‘At last this realization that all beliefs and prac- 
tices revolved around values which men were trying to win removed the 
last barrier to the understanding of religion.” 

Haydon differs from Durkheim (and many recent theorists) in denying 
any basic division of sacred and secular and in not seeking the origin or 
differentia of religion in either a specific culture form or a psychological 
function. He seems to differ from Ames in holding that not idealization 
of the highest social values, but the synthesizing role which all socially 
sanctioned values play in the total complex of culture, is what makes them 
religious. Haydon is thus able to hold that values are social, and complete- 
ly so (never beyond the reach of social psychology), and yet distinguish 
between religious and social values. His view, however, apparently ex- 
cludes privacy. The insistence upon togetherness will certainly continue 
to alienate many who not only hold that religions originate and can con- 
tinue as expressions or transmissions of individuals but who contend that 
Haydon’s theory fails to account for practices or speculations of individ- 
uals, irrespective of social approval. 

Disregarding the recent claims of the newer intellectualists (Schmidt), 
the “‘irrational’’-ists (Otto, Hauer), and “individual” psychologists, Hay- 
don interprets religion socially as a threefold “integral unity” of ideal, 
technique, and world-view. Of these, the ideal is the least stable aspect, 
and seems to be for him of outstanding importance. Changes in the ideal 
result in changes in the other two aspects (cf. Marx’s emphasis on change 
in techniques and Hegel’s in ideas). 

Religious man is presented to us as a prodigal son of earth, full of de- 
sires, hopes, and imagination, but ill equipped with knowledge and hence 
doomed to frequent failures. When frustrations came, he journeyed to the 
far country of otherworldiness and dissipated his energies on the allure- 
ments of supernaturalism. The gods and spirits, once natural and social 
aids of man, were imagined to be supernatural compensatory beings, tech- 
niques became ends in themselves, and ideals were no longer related to 
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social values but to an imaginary other world. Nearly all religions became 
otherworldly, but all kept some ties with the home base—the earth and its 
culture patterns. Only Christianity—and this is its distinctiveness—sold 
almost all its cultural birthright immediately and became an otherworldly 
religion channeling divine grace. Before it got back to earth the god al- 
most stole from man the lead in the religious drama of life. The materials 
for such an interpretation are present, but the reviewer feels that Haydon 
has overstressed otherworldliness, especially by tending to identify many 
nonsocial personal religious philosophies as mere phases of otherworldli- 
ness. 

With his earthliness now clearly in mind, with the world-view of reli- 
gion coming to maturity in the present scientific world-view (see The 
Quest of the Ages), and with knowledge multiplied and usable, man can 
resume his task of making culture embody his religious ideal. Our link 
with the hoary past is that our ideals and techniques still require social 
sanction. Today, however, the old cultural bases are being swept away. 
Man’s religious synthesis cannot today grow out of a rationalization and 
reformation of what is gone. It must be created anew. The alternative, 
one might add, is the present flock of historical romanticisms and mush- 
room supernaturalisms. 

There is at least one great difference between this book and Haydon’s 
The Quest of the Ages. In the latter he felt confident of the role of science as 
the new grand technique of religion. In the present volume it is hardly 
mentioned. Instead he calls for a new “strategy,” but he as yet offers no 
detailed discussion of it. He merely contrasts it briefly with fundamental- 
ism, modernism, and iconoclasm and roots it in “practical idealism.” 

With Haydon’s relativism, ultra-modernism, and naturalism the re- 
viewer is in complete agreement. He feels, however, that religion at any 
given time—the present included—stresses not merely questing but re- 
lating man to his world, both as it is and as he hopes it to be, as it not only 
supports but thwarts his hopes. An uncompromising naturalism, such as 
Haydon’s is, might well recognize that there may be no “full and com- 
plete life for men together” or individually, and yet be religious and build 
powerful techniques toward meeting such a situation. 

One further problem. For Haydon religion is the quest for the good 
life, but it is also the synthesis of culture. Because he holds religion is not 
to be confused with its historic embodiments, it can then refer only to an 
ideal. Since his naturalism, however, excludes the transcendant, the ideal 
can exist only in the future. In short, Haydon seems to shift between 
making religion an ever present social élan vital checked by social intelli- 
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gence (which is basic?) and a never present future social synthesis repre- 
sented by partly attained social sanctions which in themselves are not 
necessarily religious. The foregoing problem—one of many that the book 
suggests—is much more than a logical exercise. It represents one of the 
most significant efforts to cross the front line of religious theory. 


HaroOLD BuSCHMAN 
University of Kansas City 


The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. xiv-+187 pages. $2.00. 
Professor Hocking attacks a very pertinent modern question. Does 

the hope for a better society, the need of which we are so keenly aware 

today, lie in a new appreciation of the importance of the individual, or 
is it to be realized through the subordination of individualism to the dic- 

tates of a new collectivism? While the problem is treated chiefly as a 

study in moral philosophy, the argument draws extensively upon history 

for illustrative materials. 

The first question raised is whether the individual is the ultimate unit 
in the social order or whether he is its secondary product. The answer is 
that while individuals are in a very real sense products of social groups, 
the health of any society depends upon its ability to elicit the latent in- 
telligence and good will of its most capable and aggressive members. This 
freedom of persons to exercise their initiative in changing the status quo 
is the essence of our so-called “‘liberalism,” without the exercise of which 
any community will lose the benefits of its richest natural resources. But 
unless this exercise of privilege is viewed by the individual as a moral ob- 
ligation toward one’s fellows, rather than as an opportunity to attain self- 
ish ends, the result will be disastrous to all concerned. Failure to per- 
ceive this fact is why liberalism in the past has often worked so badly. To 
admit its past failures is, however, no justification for its suppression by 
an authoritarian collectivism. The emotional reaction against an irre- 
sponsible individualism that claims rights without recognizing duties is 
quite proper, but the cure for the evil lies not in the overthrow of liberal- 
ism. Rather, the procedure should be to recognize that persons do not 
exist in the abstract but as concrete units in a social relationship and have 
moral qualities not derived from either their social or their economic situa- 
tion. It is their task to build the organism of society by united action di- 
rected toward rational and moral ends. And moral and rational advance, 
in the last analysis, depends for its very genesis and vitality upon the 
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cherishing of a healthful, socially minded individualism. In a sense liber- 
alism is always an experiment, constantly needing to be checked and cor- 
rected, yet the only hope for the future lies in keeping the process going. 
To smother the individual man under the avalanche of collectivism would 
be to extinguish the germinal source of all thought and conscience. 

Since the individual man is thus the only breeder of idea and feeling, it 
is superficial and fallacious to assume that any form of superimposed 
control, whatever its program, can eliminate permanently the growing- 
pains of human society. Life means motion, thus imposing a commotive 
function upon both individuals and groups in all of their activities. And 
vital activity always means the emergence of friction and difficulties be- 
tween rival ideas and procedures that can be successfully overcome, not 
by autocratic suppression, but by tolerant co-operative living under the 
guidance of such moral and rational light as individual men are capable 
of engendering. One of liberalism’s weaknesses has been its willingness to 
adopt a laissez faire policy for states as well as for individuals, thus losing 
sight of the necessary co-agency of the state in developing and equipping 
the conscience of its members. A state which cherishes without crushing 
the individuality of its subjects may on occasion be distressed by the orig- 
inality or perversity of its children, but it cannot seriously suffer if it al- 
lows them full freedom of conscience. For no individual can honestly alter 
the judgment of his own conscience, which, although the most private of 
private matters, lies not within the power of individual, community or 
state, but is rooted in the nature of things. 

Such, if we have not misunderstood him, is Professor Hocking’s stimu- 
lating analysis of the essential structure of society interpreted in terms of 
moral idealism. Those who are less sure that conscience is something giv- 
en, and incapable of being corrupted by devious methods of “education,” 
may still feel a good deal of uneasiness about the future of a society that 
too implicitly trusts to “conscience to be its guide.” In the course of his- 
tory men have done many strange things, and quite sincerely, in the name 
of conscience. But this, too, Professor Hocking would undoubtedly ad- 
mit. What he really means to impress upon us is the necessity for indi- 
vidual men, living both privately and co-operatively, to work out their 
own salvation under the guidance of such rational and moral light as they 
are capable of apprehending without resort to any short-cuts relieving 
them of their personal responsibility. With this thesis we believe it will be 
found difficult, if not fatal, to quarrel. 


ie : SHtRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 
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A Fresh Approach to the Psalms. By W. O. E. OESTERLEY. (International 
Library of Christian Knowledge.) New York: Scribner, 1937. 303 
pages. $2.50. 

The notable succession of worthy monographs on the Psalter in recent 
years testifies to an abiding interest in this incomparable collection of re- 
ligious lyrics. And Dr. Oesterley’s place in contemporary Old Testament 
scholarship is assurance of the merits of this volume—an expectation 
fully borne out by its closer study. The “‘freshness” of the approach which 
the title rather garishly promises is scarce that, however, of individual 
novelty, although Dr. Oesterley’s independence insures that whatever he 
may touch will bear marks of his vigorous individual thinking; but he dis- 
sipates any expectation of novel and arresting theories by the initial decla- 
ration of his Preface that ‘‘these chapters Go not make any claim to orig- 
inality. There is nothing they contain which is not familiar to Old Testa- 
ment scholars.’ The work, then, is seen to be a presentation for the aver- 
age biblical student of the recent results of investigation of the Psalter. 
And as such it is highly important; for scholarly advance of recent years is 
quite as marked in the area of [srael’s devotional poetry as in any other 
part of the Old Testament field. There is need of a work that will gather 
up the various lines of development and present lucidly and concisely for 
the genera] reader the present position of students of the psalms. And 
this Dr. Oesterley has done with the mastery characteristic of all his work. 

The book is not in any sense a commentary; it might rather be de- 
scribed as an introduction to the Psalter, taking up for concise but com- 
prehensive treatment the large number of preliminary questions that per- 
tain to this remarkable ancient anthology: the relation of the Hebrew 
psalms to other ancient religious poetry, their dates, the psalm collections 
and psalm titles, ancient oriental music, and the use of the psalms in 
worship, Jewish and Christian; then the concluding five chapters are given 
to a discussion of certain important themes in the Psalter. Perhaps many 
readers will find most of interest in these latter; the chapters on the theol- 
ogy of the psalms are particularly interesting, though, admittedly, that 
on the messianic expectation is a bit wooden. The glimpse of Egyptian 
and Babylonian psalmody provided by the first chapter will also prove a 
stimulating revelation for those not already familiar with this matter. 

One of the notable features of the book is the revolution in scholarly 
opinion which it represents in regard to the dates of the psalms. The tend- 
ency some years ago was to draw the entire collection down into post- 
Exilic times; but the present mood is to recognize that a large number of 
them may well be from the time of the kingdoms, some actually Davidic, 
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and perhaps a few even older. Dr. Oesterley has gone the whole way with 
this conservative movement—indeed aligns himself with the more extreme 
views—for he denies the reality of a Maccabaean origin for any of the col- 
lection and on the contrary believes that none are later than about 300 
B.c. The solid basis of fact which has brought about this change in our 
outlook is the increased realization of the relationship of Hebrew psalm- 
ody of the hymns of religious praise of the Egyptian and Assyro-Babylon- 
ian civilizations; these were an established feature of the culture into 
which the Hebrew nation was at length in late oriental times born, so pro- 
vide excellent basis for the assumption that Hebrew religious poetry can 
have arisen early in Israel’s history. Then, too, the growing recognition 
of the liturgical use of the psalms, and the realization of the conservative 
persistence of ritual, likewise have pointed to the probability of a consid- 
erable pre-Exilic element in the Psalter. On the other hand, it has long 
been recognized that the internal evidence for identification of any psalm 
with Maccabaean times is inconclusive; it is at the best but a sort of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. It will be observed that these are very general con- 
siderations and leave ample room for personal predilection and bias. And 
therein is the danger of the present situation—a danger of our running off 
into extremes in this direction as subjective as any of the opposite prefer- 
ences of a previous scholarship. 

Now the question is whether Dr. Oesterley has been guilty of such error. 
It is true he handles the matter in a liberal mood, points out the difficulty 
if not impossibility of dating individual psalms: at the most a “plausible 
surmise” may be ventured; and he recognizes a considerable activity of 
psalm production in post-Exilic times. Yet his frequent readiness to 
ascribe a pre-Exilic origin gives the impression of mere personal whim; 
and the denial of Maccabaean psalms is too lightly made. While the in- 
ternal evidence is slight, yet weight must be given to the presumption that 
a crisis of such magnitude would naturally inspire the harassed Jews to 
expression in psalms, an expectation actually corroborated by the account 
in I Maccabees. It is difficult to escape the force of this consideration ex- 
cept by claiming that the Psalter was already complete and closed by this 
time, a claim that Dr. Oesterley’s does not make, assigning rather the 
time of completion of the Greek translation, about 100 B.c., as the latest 
possible date. However, his skepticism on this matter is in striking con- 
trast to his approval of the guess that Ps. 144 is from King Hezekiah, al- 
though the basis of this view is trivial to the point of absurdity. “A just 
weight and equal balance” would compel that by such reasoning the 
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Maccabaean origin of Pss. 44, 74, 79, and 83 is proved to a demonstra- 
tion. 

It is not apparent how far Dr. Oesterley’s choice of 300 B.c. as the final 
date of psalm composition is influenced by Hans Schmidt, whose work he 
cites in other regards; the reasoning which he actually presents is the elim- 
ination of later periods on the basis of general considerations. It is not out 
of place to remark, however, that Schmidt’s deduction, from the quota- 
tion of the doxology Ps. 106:48 in I Chron. 16:36—that the complete 
Psalter, already divided into five books lay before the Chronicler—is a sad 
case of jumping to a very large conclusion from most trivial evidence. 
There are too many other possibilities of explaining this circumstance for 
it to have any appreciable value toward his conclusion. 

Dr. Oesterley’s summary of indices of date of the psalms is likewise not 
very happy. It is true the preceding discussion should serve to tone down 
the impracticability of these; nonetheless they are misleading in the ex- 
treme, and if applied boldly could produce only grotesque results. Con- 
sider, for example, the value of these criteria; references to Yahweh as 
king point to a pre-Exilic date; affinity with prophetic teaching, to Exilic 
times; while “‘wisdom”’ psalms are post-Exilic. The first of these is par- 
ticularly bad; it begs the entire question of the ‘“‘coronation”’ psalms. Un- 
fortunately an appreciable measure of Dr. Oesterley’s treatment comes 
close to being as extreme in its direction as the radicalism from which it 
represents a proper reaction. The mood of today can be just as mislead- 
ing as that of yesteryear. In the dating of the psalms it is as desirable 
as anywhere in his entire difficult field for the biblical student to practice 
excessive caution and make humble confession of ignorance. Fortunately 
our limitations here impair but little, if they do not indeed enhance the 
significance for us of this superb collection of religious poetry; for while 
the psalms arose in time and were inspired by concrete circumstances, 
their greatness is evident in their timelessness. They transcend their 
origin and speak with compelling appeal to all ages and conditions. 

A notable feature of Dr. Oesterley’s interpretation is his full acceptance 
and unqualified presentation of the well-known theory of Professor Mo- 
winckel that an important, if not the central, element of the Feast of 
Tabernacles was the annual cultic enthronement of Yahweh, and that 
certain of the psalms are liturgies of this celebration, notably 47, 93, and 
95-100. Dr. Oesterley’s indorsation of this view is well known; it was in- 
evitable that it should enter into his discussion—and properly so, for no 
account of the Psalter is adequate today that fails to consider it. Yet a 
work such as this, designed not for the specialist but for the general stu- 
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dent of the Bible, would have gained much by a more objective treatment 
of the question. It should have been pointed out that the matter is con- 
tentious; it would have been of great value if the objections had been sum- 
marized on the basis of which many scholars repudiate completely the 
view. There is grave danger that some reader may have the temerity 
actually to turn to these ‘“‘coronation psalms”’ and recognize how slight a 
basis they provide for the spectacular theory. It would be rather confus- 
ing; he might feel that, having rejected older extremes of interpretation, 
present-day scholarship has ingeniously devised a fresh fad for its mislead- 
ing! 

The general high level of the book is unfortunately marred by a num- 
ber of inaccuracies and inconsistencies which probably must be under- 
stood as marks of too hurried production; the following will suffice. On 
page 117 kinnor is translated “lyre” and nebel “harp,” but on the follow- 
ing pages the identifications are correctly reversed. The phrase ‘“‘rose to 
play” (Exod. 32:6) is actually cited in illustration of musical accompani- 
ment of sacrifices, as though it meant ‘‘rose to play musical instruments” 
(p. 119). We are told (p. 209) that apart from certain cited passages in 
the Psalter ““Yahweh is never conceived of in the Old Testament as having 
wings’’; yet see Ruth 2:12; Mal. 4:2. On page 158 Judith 4:21 is cited; 
but this chapter has only fifteen verses (seventeen in the Greek). The 
books of Chronicles are dated “about 400 B.c.”’ on page 53, but “‘in the 
middle of the fourth century” on page 157. On page 95 the now abandoned 
dating of the Egyptian Fourth Dynasty in 4777-4493 B.C. is used with ap- 


proval. 
W. A. Irwin 


University of Chicago 


Die Zwilf Kleinen Propheten: Hosea bis Micha. By THEODORE H. Rosiv- 
son. (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, erste Reihe 14.) Aus dem 
Englischen iibersetzt vom Herausgeber. Tiibingen: Verlag von J.C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1936. 152 pages. Subscriptionspreis, M. 6. 
Every student of the Old Testament realizes that many of the “Minor 

Prophets” are minor only in bulk. The work of men such as Hosea, Amos, 

Habakkuk, and the author of Jonah, to mention no others, was epochal in 

the evolution of Israel’s thinking and religion. Discussions of these books 

will then always be important to the biblical student, whether in the form 
of separate commentaries or of unified studies of the Twelve, such as the 
work of which this by T. H. Robinson forms the first half. 
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The compactness of Professor Robinson’s discussion, in harmony with 
the character of the entire “Handbuch” series, adds appreciably to its 
usability. It is remarkable how much elucidation of these six prophetic 
books is packed into a brief one hundred and fifty pages. Each separate 
book is introduced with a general discussion of its features, its date and 
authorship, its thought, the character of its text, and a selected Bibliog- 
raphy, the whole usually occupying less than four pages. Then there fol- 
lows a translation of the book section by section, each provided with brief 
critical notes and a compact exegetical paragraph. 

The work is marked by that breadth of learning yet sane reserve that 
has placed T. H. Robinson in the first rank of contemporary Old Testa- 
ment scholarship. It is sincerely to be hoped that it may be published in 
its original form for the benefit of biblical students who are not conversant 
with German. Its convincing analysis of the prophetic books, and its 
lucid though compact exposition of the successive sections presents the 
work of these six men, as it has traditionally come down to us, in remark- 
able clarity. And among the many passages where it has made worthy 
contribution to general understanding of this literature it is fitting to 
mention particularly the treatment of the famous problem of Hosea’s 
wife. Following Mowinckel’s analysis of the prophetic books, which he 
is fond of citing, Professor Robinson points out that the two records of 
Hosea’s marriage (chaps. 1 and 3) are not consecutive but independent; 
the first is the “the” story, the second the “I.” We are not then to treat 
them as accounts of different events, but as sources for one and the same 
occurrence. The popular conception of the moving tragedy of Hosea’s 
broken home is then almost, if not entirely, without foundation; he mar- 
tied a temple slave, and of the course of his home life beyond the symbolic 
naming of his three children we cannot safely deduce anything. 

A notable feature of the treatment is the relatively minor place ac- 
corded to the significance of the contemporary pagan cults for the pro- 
phetic preaching—a feature the more remarkable in that as a collaborator 
in Hooke’s Myth and Ritual Professor Robinson is fully conversant with 
this phase of recent Old Testament exposition. Moreover, such familiarity 
isactually apparent in this volume; in his exposition of Hosea, for exam- 
ple, he makes frequent use of this line of interpretation: he grants that 
6:2 is probably an allusion to the ritual resurrection of Adonis on the 
third day: 2:8-13 is a picture of the syncretistic, heathen cult of Israel; 
the “lovers” of 2:7 are evidently the old Canaanite Baalim—the fertility 
gods who were worshiped with orgiastic and immoral rites, etc. Yet while 
Professor Robinson recognizes all this, it is to be observed how slight an 
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effect it has exerted on the total of his interpretation of Hosea. And else- 
where he has paid little if any attention to the possibility of such allusion 
in the prophets’ utterances. One searches in vain for reference to it in the 
ritual mourning of Joel; it is absent from the similar lamentations of Amos 
5:16-17; and the name Dod in Amos 8:14 becomes no more than the 
equivalent of “friend” as an epithet of the Deity. 

This is a mood of reserve that may well be commended; the mere novel- 
ty of our recent emphasis on the pagan cults entails dangers, such that 
Professor Robinson’s caution constitutes a wholesome restraint. Yet he 
might with safety have gone farther than he has permitted himself. There 
can be little doubt that the passages just now mentioned are allusions to 
the current celebrations of the dying and rising god; and numerous others 
of equal clarity could be assembled. But it is unfortunate that his re- 
straint has actually functioned to obscure the epochal significance of the 
work of Hosea for the evolution of Israel’s religious thinking. Only when 
we realize that the symbolism of his marriage and the numerous references 
to the Baalistic cults are not incidental illustrations in a protest against 
contemporary syncretism that seemed profanation and blasphemy (p. 3), 
but basic to a new religious philosophy that marks him as one of the great 
thinkers of Israel, are we in a position to recognize the far-reaching results 
of Hosea’s teaching. Far from spending himself primarily in a struggle 
against syncretism, Hosea was the supreme syncretist of his age; his 
uniqueness lay in a discrimination among the things to be borrowed. And 
it is no accident that some few decades later, according to our dominant 
critical theory, or in any case not more than a century, some unknown 
writer penned the remarkable words, ‘“Thou shalt love Yahweh, thy God, 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” And 
equally it is in the light of Hosea’s contribution alone that we can under- 
stand the admission to the canon, under the enthusiastic leadership of 
Akiba, of the sensuous, erotic songs of Canticles. If we would go still far- 
ther, the marriage of the Lamb, of the Christian Apocalypse, and the sub- 
sequent importance of this symbolism in religious thinking traces back 
directly to Hosea and is intelligible not on the basis of his having pro- 
tested against the immoralities of the fertility cults but rather because 
he had the inspired insight to recognize the pearl in that revolting slime, 
and seized and cleansed it, and gave it worthy setting among the treasures 
of the historic God of Israel. 

If further suggestions in the same mood shall not endanger the proper 
balance of this discussion and obscure the high excellence of Professor 
Robinson’s work, the unquestioned acceptance of the critically orthodox 
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dating of Amos’ activity at about 760 B.c. deserves mention. Admittedly 
the evidence on the matter is slight; and Professor Robinson has fastened 
on one of these available fragments, the apparent allusion in 8:9 to the 
eclipse of 763 B.c. But this does not in the least imply close connection in 
time. An event of this sort would easily impress an unsophisticated mind 
such as Amos’ so that many years after he would still be making familiar 
allusions to it. And there are other features of the book, however vague 
their significance at this point may be, which demand consideration. The 
references to military disaster apparently in the recent past do not readily 
accord with the placid well-being commonly ascribed to the prosperous 
days of Jeroboam II; in particular 3:4-8 seems best understood as an 
effort to point a moral from the recent fall of some, unfortunately un- 
mentioned, but important city. And the imminence of disaster, in par- 
ticular the threat of deportation with the vivid detail of leading captives 
with hooks in their noses, all so characteristic of Assyrian procedure from 
the time of Tiglathpileser onward, is not readily explained if we posit a 
date early in the sixth decade of this eighth century. We must entertain 
seriously the possibility that the prophecy is rather to be dated well down 
toward 740 B.C. as indeed Cripps has already urged. And the evident 
mood of confident ease and religiosity must not be regarded as an obstacle 
to such a conclusion, for we know from the utterances of Isaiah that this 
persisted even after the first actual invasion by the Assyrians. 

A couple of problems of textual criticism may also be singled out for 
comment. It is regrettable that Professor Robinson saw fit to perpetuate 
the traditional and commonly accepted nonsense of Amos 2:13. He has 
added nothing to our understanding of the passage but merely made his 
choice among the few theories that pass muster among commentators, 
and at the best reveal only the bankruptcy of our exegesis. Yet a better 
course was available. It was long since pointed out—indeed, has been in- 
dependently twice argued—that the passage demands interpretation as 
the threat of the advent of a military enemy. The tottering wagon of 
traditional translation and exegesis disappears, and instead Amos in the 
name of Yahweh declares, ‘‘Behold I am raising up” some enemy, the 
name of whom is obscured, though it has been suggested that we are to 
read the “Hittites,” that is, in accordance with the usage in Sargon’s time, 
some people from the direction of upper Mesopotamia or Syria. 

A similar conservatism is evidenced in regard to Amos 4:3. Professor 
Robinson follows Duhm in rendering, ‘und werdet geworfen in die Diin- 
gergrube.”’ But this is attained only after a wholly unsupported alteration 
of the text on the assumption that it is of ‘“unbekannter Bedeutung.” 
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Yet the Massoretic reading is uniformly evidenced by the ancient author- 
ities; moreover, it says with a lucidity only slightly obscured by trivial 
scribal errors, “Ye shall be cast into the mountains of the Manni”’; where 
as a matter of fact the Hebrew historian tells us some of the Northern 


Israelites were in course of time actually exiled. 
W. A. Irwin 


University of Chicago 


Church and State in the Modern World. By HENRY PITNEY VAN Dusky, 
RoBERT Lowry CALHOUN, JOSEPH PERKINS CHAMBERLAIN, HENRY 
SLOANE COFFIN, SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT. (Rauschenbusch Lectures 
for 1937.) New York: Harper, 1937. 231 pages. $2.00. 

Anticipating the conference called to meet at Oxford, England, in the 
summer of 1937 to discuss the problem of church, community, and state, 
the committee in charge of the Rauschenbusch Lectureship Foundation 
chose this subject for its course of lectures in the spring of the same year. 
Five lectures were delivered as follows: “Church and State through 
Christian History,” by Henry Pitney Van Dusen; “Church, State, and 
Human Devotion,” by Robert Lowry Calhoun; “The Mutual Obligations 
of Church and State,” by Joseph Perkins Chamberlain; ‘Church, State, 
and Community in Education,” by Henry Sloane Coffin; and ‘‘Points of 
Tension between Church and State in America Today,” by Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert. Answers given by the lecturers to questions asked by mem- 
bers of the audience are appended in the form of a report of a ‘‘Panel Dis- 
cussion.” 

A book of composite authorship is difficult to appraise. Its lack of unity 
in points of view and methods of treatment are likely to prove confusing 
to a reader, yet a topic on which opinions vary as widely as they do at 
present on this general subject can be seen more realistically when viewed 
from several angles than when presented in terms of one man’s interpreta- 
tion. From this standpoint the present volume is to be commended. In 
fact, one might wish that it had been still more comprehensive; its sam- 
pling of opinion is perhaps even too restricted in range. The fact that it 
deals almost exclusively with the American scene is under the circum- 
stances quite proper, but the speakers represent in general a rather special 
type or school of thought on the subject in this country. Some of us be- 
lieve that it is the preferable type, but the practical issues involved in ad- 
justing relations between church, community, and state demand the 
recognition and understanding of every shade of opinion. In particular, a 
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lecture presenting the Roman Catholic view would have helped to round 
out the picture. 

As for the individual essays, each is complete in itseif and is an expres- 
sion of sincere conviction on the part of its author. A good deal of per- 
plexity is occasioned by failure to agree upon definition of terms, and par- 
ticularly the sense in which one employs the word “‘church.” Certainly, if 
the rights of custom are recognized, the term is capable of different mean- 
ings. While we could not expect everyone to use it in one and the same 
manner, greater care could sometimes have been exercised in discriminat- 
ing between possible variations of meaning. Some of the lectures appear 
to be not altogether clear or entirely consistent ini their own usage, but 
employ “church” in varying senses to suit the exigencies of their argu- 
ment. Others have been exacting with themselves at this point, with the 
result that the functions of the church are limited to a category that re- 
mains ideally true but too restricted to meet the complicated and varied 
situations in which real people who belong to our various churches find 
themselves today. The concluding ‘‘Panel Discussion’? may have been 
designed to unify these divergences, but fortunately this end has not been 
realized. Hence the result is not a new creed “once for all delivered” but 
a statement of problems for which proposed solutions are as yet hypothe- 
ses, more or less appealing, rather than final demonstrations. The land- 
scape is viewed from different angles and through different lenses, which 
is all to the good. For the relations between church, community, and 
state are still in process of becoming, and who is wise enough to forecast 
what the outcome will or ought to be? The perspectives from which the 
problem is viewed in these lectures will be of immense assistance to one 
who wishes to find his own bearings in a fresh approach to the subject. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 
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